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WITH 
LIZZIE 


By Irving Bacheller 


wr? 


¢ “Profound philosophy with its glancing 
humor.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


. Be Nine-tenths of the world will like it.’’— 
The Bellman, Minneapolis. 


¢ “Its philosophy is sound and often very 
amusing.’’—The Churchman. 


€ “Irving Bacheller never wrote a jollier or 
truer story.’’—Detroit Journal. 


“Better than a barrel of sermons.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


{ Lizzies are everywhere, but there: is only 

one Socrates Potter, and he is in this book 

—a keen, good-natured, witty, honest countrv 

lawyer and, by far, the most unique figure 

in recent fiction. It is he who really gives us 
_ for the first time new light on women. 
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By Kate Langley Bosher 


{ “To read a book like this_is like taking a 
sun bath.’’—Poston Herald. 


¢ “This novel is of such pure gold quality 
that it recalls the best tales that Miss Alcott 
- has left us to make the world better.’’—Port- 


land Oregonian. 


4 “The youthful heroine (Mary Cary) has a 
way with her.’’—New York World. 


q “Like *Mary Cary, this book stands for 
the winning power of love.’’—New Orleans 


Picayune. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


Ford Madox Hueffer is a grandson of Madox 
Brown, the English painter, and he was born and, ' 
brought up in the innermost circle of 


Pre-Raphaelism. He has written his 
recollections of artistic and literary 
London a generation ago, and they 
make delicious reading. Here we 
have Rossetti’s Chinese curios, William 
Morris’s brilliantly colored bandannas 
and anecdotes of Ruskin, Morris, 
Brown, Holman Hunt, Meredith; 
Whistler, Henley, Wilde, and a score 
of lesser lights. There is a mine of anecdote and 
personalia in the books. | 
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; ALFONSO GOES ON HIS VACATION 


The King of Spain, who is a devotee of polo, is shown mounted on his pony upon the tield at Hurlingham, England 
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Comment 


The Wrong Key note 

Tuk papers scem to-think that President Tarr, 
in his Hamilton speech, struck the key-note of lis 
campaign for re-election. If he did, then we fancy 
his wisest friends will before long be seeking com- 
fort in the reflection that he has time enough to 
strike another. 

That speech was not a happy performance. It 
was objectionable in more ways than one, but a 
very obvious objection to it as a “ key-note ”. utter- 
gncee—that is to say, a pronouncement to be fol- 
lowed up and backed up and generally stuck to 
and stood by—is that it was not characteristic. It 
was not like the President—certainly not like the 
President at his best. The President at his best 
is an uneommonly eandid and an uncommonly 
fair publie speaker, and neither fairness nor candor 
was conspicuous in the ILamilton speech. 

The whole thing was an attack on the Demo- 
erats and the insurgent Republicans for their at- 
tempts, at tariff revision during the special session, 
and whatever may be said of his treatment of the 
insurgents, 1 Gan hardly be contended that he was 
just to the Democrats. - Admitting that their 
course on reciprocity was “ purely statesmanlike,” 
he would nevertheless have us believe that the 
moment they turned from that question the gen- 
eral tariff question they changed completely and 
“played politics ”; that what they tried to do was 
“tariff for politics only”; in a word, that they 
were insincere. And yet, as Mr. UNprrwoop 
promptly reminded the President, he himself knew 
before the session started that they felt themse!ves 
hound to begin at pgnee on the task of revision 
downward, holding 4 a duty to do what they could 
to give the consumers of the country immediate 
relief from the high duties of the Payne law. Ile 
had even voluntarily turned over to them such in- 
formation as the tariff board had ready. The 
truth is, that the charge of insineerity and “ play- 


Ing polities on the tariff issue is absolutely 
inconsistent with the admission that they were sin- 
cere and statesmanlike on reciprocity. The oppor- 


tunity for “playing politics ” lay in the proposal 
to join the two issues and load down the reciprocity 
bill with low-tariff amendments. That was the 
eourse favored by those Democrats who did want 
to “play polities.” Tf Mr. Uxperwoop and Speaker 
Crark and the mass of their followers had really 
been, as the President intimates, more anxious to 
put him in a hole than they.were to aceomplish 
something for tariff reform, that is the course they 
would’ have taken. But, on the contrary, they 
refused to endanger reciprocity, which they held 
to be in itself a tariff-reform measure. They passed 
it and then they offered the tariff bills on their own 
merits. 

We fail to see. and we think the country will 
fail to see, anything tricky or insincere in this 
lkehavior. The President would have done much 
better to eontine himself to criticism of the bills 
themselves without impugning the motives of the 
men who passed them. 


The President Has a Hard Row to Hoe 

but even by sticking to criticism of the bills he 
vetoed the President would hardly keep out of 
trouble. Ine fact. with his party’s reeord and his 
own record on the tariff staring him in the face, 
he is hard put to it for any way of approaching 
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that issue which will not involve embarrassment 
and more or less of inconsistency. His main ob- 
jection to what the Democrats did is still that they 
ought not to have done anything without a report 
from the tariff board. Yet his own party, having 
a majority in both Houses of the last Congress, 
failed to pass the bill giving that board full’ au- 
thority and a proper legal basis. Worse still: every 
time he criticizes the Democrats for passing a 
tariff fill without the help of a tariff board he con- 
demns the entire tariff policy of his own party 
from the beginning, he condemns the Payne law 
itself, and he condemns his own action in giving 
that law his approval. He may also, particularly 
in his criticism of the wool and woolens bill, be 
preparing for himself a still more embarrassing 
refutation. Suppose the board’s report justifies the 
reductions of Cuty which that bill proposed. Even 
if the board should, on the contrary, make a re- 
port of a nature to support the present high rates, 
he and his party will not be better off. For what 
would then be said of his repeated confessions that 
in his judgment those rates are too high? And 
would not the wicked Democrats at once declare 
that the board has found itself a mere protection- 
ist trick, and that they were clearly right in going 
ahead without waiting for its assistance ? 

But it is not at all unlikely that from the point 
of view of practical politics what the President 
said about the insurgents will prove to be a more 
costly blunder than what he said about the Demo- 
erats. He had nothing but ridicule for the “ coali- 
tion”; and he attacked La Fotuetre by name. 
Yet the insurgents in Congress have a following 
at home whose support Tart is bound to have if he 
is going to be re-elected. His Western tour has 
been planned to take him into the strongholds of 
insurgency, there to plead his case and conciliate 
opposition and do what he can to reunite his party 
on the eve of battle. Does he expect to accomplish 
that difficult task by telling these people that their 
representatives and leaders at Washington have 
been not only wrong but inconsistent and insin- 
cere? If he does, it should be a lively bit of 
‘ampaigning. Yet what other line can he now 
take without backing water ? 

No amount of good-will to the President can 
blind us to the pitfalls that await him at every 
step of the road on which he entered at Hamilton. 
It doesn’t help him much to admit that in all this 
he is mainly a scapegoat, paying the long penalty 
of his party’s sins. Since he seeks to justify his 
party and chooses to defend it and stand by it, he 
must share whatever retribution may be in store 
for it. 


Progressive Democracy 

Somehow we do not feel particularly exercised 
over the formation of the Progressive Democratic 
League—or, to speak by the card, “ The Demo- 
cratic Federation of Precinct Clubs.” True, there 
were three United States Senators and several 
Representatives among the founders, and we make 
no doubt that they were very much in earnest, 
and that they have a good many sympathizers 
throughout the country. Senator Owen, who 
seems to be the leader, is a decidedly vigorous 
gentleman, and very aggressive in his advocacy 
of his ideas about government. One of his favor- 
ite ideas is that Federal as well as State judges 
should be subject to the recall, and we suppose 
he accounts that doctrine an essential part of 
progressive Democracy. But will all others who 
consider themselves progressive Democrats accept 
the recall of judges as a part of their creed and 
programme’? Will it not be rather hard to get 
a general agreement as to what is and what is 
not progressive Democracy? Governor WILSON, 
who is frequently called a progressive, and who 
apparently does not object to the designation, 
opposes the recall of judges. Indeed, we cannot 
believe that that proposal has much strength out- 
side of a few Western States. There are other 
new ideas which, though accepted by some of 


those to whom the Federation looks for support, : 


will not be accepted by all. In other words, we 
are not sure that “ progressive Democracy ” means 
anything quite definite enough to constitute the 
doctrinal basis of a movement so ambitious as 
Senator OwrEn’s —a movement intended to con- 
trol completely one of the great political parties. 
If we consider the way the phrase actually ‘came 
into use, we shall probably have to decide that 
“progressive Democracy” is really a sort of echo. 
It was suggested by a movement in the other 
party; and even “ progressive Republican ” is not 
a thing capable of very precise definition. 

There is another difficulty. What and whom 
are the progressive Democrats going to fight? 
The antithesis of “ progressive ” is “ conservative,” 
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but has anybody heard of any conservative Demo- 
crats recently—that is to say, of any Democrats 


who call themselves conservative! It’s a’ pretty 
safe wager that no “Conservative Democratic 
League” will appear in the preliminary campaign. 
We are very much afraid that the activities of 
the progressives will be hampered and confused 
for the want of a definable opposition. Of course 
Wall Street and “ the interests ” are always avail- 
able, but there are so many movements already 
directed against them that a new one is in danger 
of getting lost in the crowd. 


The Recall in Seattle 

Let us continue to keep an eye on the recall, 
watching it in practice where it is operating. The 
besic principle of the recall is that it is better nol 
to bear the ills we know, even though we have just 
put them in office. 
advice on this subject is not likely to suffer dis- 
location without some struggle. A recent despatch, 
for example, from Seattle says the business men of 
that city frown on the proposal to force an election 
on Mayor Di.tinc, who took office last February, 
and three members of the council. Almost every 
business man in the city, the despatch says, have 
signed a petition which runs: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of Seattle, firmly be- 
lieving that it is of the utmost importance that this 
community should be a united one, and that bickerings 
should cease that the city may progress on material 
lines, regret the recall movement now fostered in our 
midst, and do hereby call upon all citizens who have 
the good of the city at heart, and the newspapers, to 
use their best efforts to the end that such movement 
be defeated. 

These citizens, it would seem, object to house- 
cleaning out of season. It may be remembered 
that Seattle recalled Mayor Gitt last winter and 
put Mayor Dituinc in. The business men com- 
plain that Seattle can’t grow while political agita- 
tion keeps up’so. Pecple who are wanted as resi- 
dents are shy of getting into so much turmoil, 
and capital is said to be reluctant on the same 
grounds. 


Congress, the Commission, and the Money Question 

Several weeks ago, when the Monetary Commis- 
sion was under fire in the Senate, Senator Burton 
of Ohio made a speech which was not published 
until after Congress adjeurned. It differed from 
most of the other speeches made at the time, be- 
cause it showed plainly that Senator Burton had 
given a lot of study to the subject. He had not 
only studied the problem which the commission 
was formed to deal with, but he was familiar with 
the work of the commission, of which he is a mem- 
ber, and he was able to refute pretty completely 
the charge that it had been spending money reck- 
lessly and unwisely. He could testify from per- 
sonal knowledge, for instance, that the subcom- 
mittee which visited Europe did not spend its time 
in “ junketing,” but in thorough and fruitful study 
of the financial systems of the leading European 
nations—an entirely pertinent investigation. An- 
swering the careless and ignorant criticisms of the 
commission’s publications, he cited very convinc- 
ing attestations of their really extraordinary value. 
Thus the London Economist -had said: 

The publications of the above commission are prob- 
ably the most important contribution that has been 
made in modern times to the science and statistics of 
banking and currency. 

Sir R. H. perhaps the foremost 
English writer on financial subjects, after compar- 
ing the commission’s work with that of similar 
bodies in England and France, had paid this 
tribute: 

For amount of work and information collected, the 
labors of the National Monetary Commission of the 
United States exceed all its predecessors, both in quan- 
tity and value. even the great French inquiry we have 
described. . . . Americans have nothing with which to 
reproach themselves so far as research into the con- 
ditions prevailing in other countries is concerned. 
... The result is a mass of information upon the 
banking systems and methods of Europe with which 
there is nothing in the English language to compare 
for completeness and fullness of detail. To English 
bankers, as well as to Americans, the reports will be 
invaluable. 

Our own quarterly Journal of Economics had 
borne similar testimony. 

Senator Burton found it equally easy to dis- 
pose of the criticisms of the commission’s expendi- 
tures for assistance. The mere fact that some- 
thing more than eight thousand dollars had been 
paid to one individual having provoked objection, 
he pointed out that that individual had given up 
a Harvard professorship*three years ago to help 
in the commission’s work, for which he happened 
to be fitted by an equipment and training not pos- 
sessed by anybody else in the country. 


Nevertheless, the standard 


= 


In a few months responsibility will pass from 
the commission to Congress. It is greatly to be 
hoped that by that time Senators and representa- 
tives will at least have given some study to the 
indispensable information gathered by the commis- 
sion, however they may feel about its recommenda- 
tions. The President has rightly declared that the 
financial question is more important than the tariff 
question. Fortunately, Congress will have in deal- 
ing with it just such a mass of thorough and 
accurate data as we have so long vainly desired in 
dealing with the tariff. 


Give the Aldrich Commission a Chance 

i have not given sufficient study to the question of 
currency reform. As it is the greatest question before 
the country to-day, it requires a great deal of con- 
sideration and involves wise and sound economic 
planning. 

I am afraid that any measure of that character bear- 
ing Mr. ALpRICH’s name must have been drawn in the 
oflices of the few men who, through the present system 
of concentrated capital, control the banking and indus- 
trial activities of the country-——Governor Wilson in 
“The Outlook.” 


We share the regret of our neighbor, the New 
York Times, that Governor Witson should dis- 
parage in advance the labors of Mr. Autpricu and 
the Monetary Commission. There is no currency 
system that is good for the rich and bad for the 
poor, or vice versa. If it is sound, it is good for 
all hands; if it is ansound, it is bad for all hands. 
Mr. Awpricu and his colleagues have done what 
Dr. Witson says he has not himself done; they 
have given study—sufficient study, presumably—to 
this question. To suggest in advance without ex- 
amination of their work that it is probably bad 
seems a wanton damage to an effort from which 
much is hoped. 


The Same Man He Was 

A strange and inexplicable metamorphosis is ex- 
hibited in the case of the Governor of New Jersey. As 
Dr. WILSON, university president, he was cautious and 
conservative.—Boston Advertiser. 


Our Boston brother cannot have informed him- 
self of Dr. WiLson’s career at Princeton. He was 
no stand-patter college president. He introduced 
the tutorial system to get more effective instruc- 
tion for the young gentlemen, and he tried his 
best to reform and democratize the social ma- 
chinery of the university. The Advertiser thinks 
that “at some precious time” after he became 
Governor he concluded that conservatism was not 
going to be popular and pitched it all out of his 
head and restocked his mind with more marketable 
intentions. 

That is all nonsense. The late president of 
Princeton and the present Governor of New 
Jersey are the same man to a hair, using the same 
head and with very few changes in its furniture. 
The Governor admits that he has changed his 
opinion about the initiative and referendum and 
has come to regard them as good brooms for 
political house-cleaning. But the mind that got 
for Princeton some novelties that he thought were 
good, and tried against bitter opposition to get 
others, is the same mind that in the Governorship 
has reached out for what it has considered to be 
political benefits for the people of New Jersey, and 
that with enlarged opportunities would reach bold- 
ly out for what he thought would benefit the people 
of the whole country. 

There has been no metamorphosis. To distrust 
Dr. Witson and reject any or all of his views is 
the voter’s privilege, but he is the same man he 
always was and true to the same fundamental 
convictions. 


Educational 
Most of us, no doubt, have by this time made up 
our minds that there is something pretty serious 
the matter with our colleges. That has been the 
drift of an extraordinary amount of complaint 
about education which has been going on several 
years. Still, it is a little startling to read in an 
article by Professor Sinter of New York Uni- 
versity that the main thing incumbent on the edu- 
eators of the country at present is to get rid of 
“the Harvard plan, now pretty well understood 
and discredited.” How long is it since that very 
Harvard plan, which we take to mean the elective 
system, was generally praised and accepted as the 
last word in education? Now the Amherst plan, 
which we take to be in essence a concentration of 
attention on the old “ humanities,” is arousing a 
lot of enthusiasm. Professor Srmier favors it 
heartily. 
Well, education is a big field. Perhaps there 
is room in it for more plans than one—for many 
plans. Perhaps, too, there is room in it for both 
colleges and universities. The Harvard plan is 
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doubtless better for a university than for a college. 
We fancy, at any rate, that the main mistake 
about it has been in applying it too freely to under- 
graduates. The Amherst plan, on the other hand, 
seems to contemplate chiefly the college. We trust 
it will be tried under entirely favorable auspices. 
Every plan we try may be bringing us a little 
nearer the ideal plan both for the university and 
the college—and for the co-ordination of the two. 
The Sullivan Pistol Law . 

We fear it will be some time before the Suit 
VAN pistol law for the registration of firearms in 
New York State affords to the police that assist- 
ance in the detection of gun-bearing criminals 
which it contemplates. That the police should 
have a record of every existing firearm in the 
State would undoubtedly be a great convenience 
and aid to them in their task of public protection. 
But the task of making such a record seems too 
big. A list of all firearms so'd by dealers it seems 
possible to keep, but in proposing to keep continu- 
ous track of weapons that have once passed into 
the hands of private owners our hopeful legislators 
seem to have taken inadequate thought of the 
habits of mankind. If Mr. Suuuivan can get this 
law enforced among his own constituents, it will 
serve as a useful object-lesson of the practicability 
of the law and doubtless help considerably in pre- 
vention of crime. 


Italian Criminals in New York 

Thirteen black-hand bombs within a month in 
New York are too many. The papers say our 
police commissioner thinks so and has determined 
to make an effort. The public, we are sure, would 
be grateful for something more of concentration 
of the minds and means of the authorities, inelud- 
ing even the Mayor himself, upon the enterprises 
of the bad Italians’ They are very bad, those 
rascals,-and it is mortifying that they should be 
able to set up their apparatus of blackmail and 
murder in our greatest city and pursue their pro- 
fession of malfeasance according to the peculiar 
methods that they affect with so little embarrass- 
ment from the efforts of our protectors to nab 
them. The Italian government is interested and 
has asked for information about the spread of 
Italian crime in this country and wishes to aid in 
checking it. That is because the victims of the 
bad Italians are almost always Italians. 


Some Inartistic Murders 

We are afraid there is something the matter 
with us. : Our appetite for murders seems to be 
alarmingly below normal. Last week most of the 
papers gave over their front pages very largely to 
the trials of two very young men who were both 
charged with murder in the first degree, and both 
the crimes were decidedly heinous and revolting. 
Of course the papers wouldn’t have made this 
matter so conspicuous if they hadn’t felt sure that 
that was what the public wanted. Yet we have to 
confess that our avidity for the details of those 
trials was very slight. For the most part, the head- 
lines rather more than sufficed us. It wasn’t that 
we found such reading horrifying. We protest 
that we like shudders and creeps as well as the 
next man. We found it dreary and inane and— 
bering. The psychology of these young criminals 
did not absorb us. It was like grubbing through the 
report of some committee on vice in cities or read- 
ing an extremely poor, would-be sensational novel. 

We remember for our consolation that we liked 
Sherlock Holmes and once sat up pretty late over 
File No. 113. There was no Holmes in either of 
these cases, and they were not written up by a 
Doy.e or a Gasortau—or a Browninc; for Brown- 
ING, too, it must be remembered, made a _ book 
about a mere criminal case. But, of course, we 
ought not to expect literature on the first page 
of the newspapers. No doubt there is something 
the matter with us. Else we should have to hold 
either that there is something the matter with the 
public or that the newspapers rather overestimate 
the normal appetite for the sordid details of crime. 
We wish we could believe that the last hypothesis 
is correct—and that the newspapers would find 
it out. 


Cotton 

The price of cotton is a matter of lively con- 
cern to so many people that it is no wonder the 
controversy Over it is not confined to the exchanges. 
Every summer it tends to widen its range, and 
the strategy of the campaign gets more com- 
plicated. This year some of the mills have shut 
down, partly to wait for lower prices, partly, one 
suspects, to induce lower prices. On the other 
side are the gloomy reports of the weather and 
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the worms that come trom down South: also a 


highly serious conference of Southern st&esmen 


at Washington, who unanimously advised their 
planter constituents not to sell for less than 
thirteen cents a pound. The advice was based 


on the view that the present comparatively low 
price—low, however, only in) comparison with 
very recent years—ts due to hostile forces in the 
exchanges ;' but there was probably also behind it 
the hope that the prediction of a higher price, 
coming frum such a source, would help to bring 
it along. 

It is all an old game, and perhaps not a par- 
ticularly unfair one to those who undefstand it. 
The principal change in it of late vears has come 
about through the changed situation of the 
planters themselves... The advice to them to held 
off is significant; for it implies that they have 
the ability to hold otf—and they have. For many 
vears after the war they simply couldn't hold off. 
They were poor; they were in deht. Now they 
are, as a rule, out of debt. They have money, 
and they can get more from the banks when they 
want it. That may not be the principal reason 
why they get better prices—most of the causation 
is the other way—but it is one of the reasons. 


Canned Goods for Wiley 

“What makes the eanned goods work so ‘ard?” says 
Piles on Parade. 

“ They're fixin’ for their jubilee,” the Color Sergeant 
suid 

The above lines were part of a poem, entitled 
“Dr. Wiley,” contributed to our issue of July 29th 
by the well-known and able poet, Horace Dopp 
Gastir. The secretary of the National Canners’ 
Association writes to us taking exception to these 
lines and apprising us that his association is so 
far from being apprehensive of ill results to its 
business from the activities of Dr. Winey that its 
president telegraphed to President Tarr a protest 
against Dr. Witey’s removal when it seemed im- 
minent. Our informant says that his association 
was one of the first to come out in favor of the 
pure-food law and has several times Ir. 
WiLEyY’s course by resolution at its 


indorsed 
annual 
ventions. 

It is a pleasure to impart these 
WEEKLY’s readers. Nevertheless, it 
that our correspondent has pinned Mr. Gastir 
down somewhat closer to commercial facts than 
is quite suitable in the case of a poet of his im- 
aginative abilities and habits. Mr. Gastir, we 
think, meant merely to suggest, generally, that the 
prospect of abating Witty rejoiced all the inter- 
ests that can flourish better in his absence. If Mr. 
Gastit has been too inclusive, that is matter for 
regret, but we have examined his poetic license 
and find that it permits reasonable indiscretion. 


the 
us 


facts to 


seems to 


Fraternal Orders 

It is a compliment to the South, to Georgia, to 
Savannah, and to Colonel Grayson that he is to be 
a grand officer of the fraternal Order of Eagles.— 
Savannah (Georgia) Neves. 

One could not write a history of the American 
people nowadays without going into this subject 
of the fraternal organizations. There are about 
sixty of them on record in the World Almanac, 
including Masons and Odd Fellows, with a total 
membership of 11,150,570. The sum of the annual 
benefits these organizations disburse runs high up 
in the millions. They are a notable factor in 
contemporary social and economical American life 
and yet for some reason they make a curiously 
smatl showing in contemporary literature. 


Summer Is Gone: Good Riddance 

Our recent summer maintained to the very last 
its quality of immoderation. After trying to be 
the hottest summer and the driest, it wound up 
with a desperate dmbition to be the wettest. In 
that it failed, but its effort, spread over its last 
ten days, was much the most welcome of all its 
vagaries. Water famines, very serious indeed in 
some parts of the country. and imminent enough 
hereabouts to be a daily topic in the papers, were 
ended by this last spasm of the summer of 1911. 

It was a hard summer. Besides its dangerous 
hot spells and its aridities, it had a great deal too. 
much politien Congress sat and sat; the New 
York Legislature sat and sat; and between times 
commissions sat, and here in New York we had 
first the subway question and then the charter 
question, and in England such polities as seldom 
were, were tucked in between the coronation and 
the strikes, and all making hard summer reading in 
the newspapers, so that it was a relief to news- 
paper-fed minds to get back late in August to a 
pabulum of smart-set gossip and murder trial, 
which one could skip and be none the less wise. 


surate 


— Virtue of the individual. 


_to the evidént great relief of his guest. 


Manners 
A “THovenTFUL” American, wishing to aid an 
English friend who was engaged in explorations, 


cial and otherwise, in our country, kindly wrote this 


in his note-book: 
kor information, go to Boston: 
For wealth, vo to New York: 


For self-satisfaction, embalmed perpetuity, to 

Philadelphia: 
For terrapin, 
‘For oysters, 


For 


go to the eastern shore of Maryland: 
vo to Norfolk: 


manners, go to Charleston. 


These directions, though obligingly specific, are 
nevertheless, dubious, and one wonders just how the 
Englishman “took” them. For, after all, one vught 
not to have to “go for manners” anywhere, They 
ought to pertain to our own house-of-life. We ought 
all to be able to carry our manners with us, as the 
snail carries his house on his head. Matrugew ARNOLD 


defined poctry as “the most beautiful way of saying 
things ~: and as a handy definition, manners may be 
said to be the best and most beautiful way of saying 
and doing things: for when applied to manners “ best ” 
and “beautiful ” become synonymous terms. Manners 
have been always a source of perennial interest, since 
we all have proprfetary rights in them, both privileges 
and obligations. We all make manners and are made 
by them, so that it behooves us often to pause and 
to consider. The things that displease us in others 
are not likely to please others in us, and so we learn 
betimes to take self-reckonings, and perceive what to 
do and say anil to avoid. 

Two friends went to eall on a young matron who 
had just been blessed with her first baby. Of course 
it was the moment of moments, Das Lebe des Lebens, 
to that proud mother. “Do you feel as if the baby 
belonged to you, dear?” asked one friend, sweetly. 

‘Most assuredly!” was the emphatic reply. 

“Well, vou don’t look’ as if it belonged to you,” 
sald the other, candidly, * for somehow I’ve never been 
to think of you with a>baby.” 

This was certainly not the best and most beautiful 


way of congratulating any mother upon the coming 
of her first-born; but the incident reveals the cause of 


defective or inadequate or bad manners—lack of heart 
and of interpenetrative imagination. The simple rule 
underlying good manners is, consideration for others: 
this requires heart. And to be considerate for 
others, one must put one’s self in another’s place; this 
requires imagination. The rule, being simple, some- 
thing may be taught and learned; but so much more 
must be left to individual appreciation and applica- 
tion. -And this is why manners are both a_ science 
and an art. As a science, they represent general and 
communal interests, like good streets and good light- 


ing, or like fine ports of entry and departure. They 
are a general means of general intercourse. But as a 


manners, in their complexity, are commen- 
with the tact, intelligence, and general 
Without the basic principle, 
no matter what their polish, will sooner or 
while with it, even quite 
like amateur acting, 


social art, 
only 


\ 
manners, 
later ring hollow and false: 
unconventional manners. will. 


often show a naive grace, a quality and charm, that 
make them delightful. Think how essentially well- 
mannered certain “plain people” are in their untu- 


tored courtesy and innate goodwill. 
We are all familiar with the story of an ace: ym plished 
who drank out of his finger-bow!l to save an un- 
This is off- 
of a_ certain 


host 
sophisticated.guest from embarrassment. 
set by the kindness tact 

physician, famous alike for courtesy and skill. <A 
countryman, coming early one morning for the doc- 
tor, was kept for breakfast. At the table the coun- 
trvman poured his hot coffee into his saucer, and set 
his cup on the immaculate damask beside it. Then 
he looked around the large table only to perceive that 
he-alone had done this. But before the flush could 
fairly show in his face, the doctor had likewise poured 
his coffee into his saucer, and set the cup’ beside it, 
There is a 
saving in the Talmud that he who causes another to 
blush is as if he shed that other’s blood; and so con- 
versely he who spares or shields another’s blush saves 
For good manners really 


wial 


some wounding of the spirit. 
eall for much ehivalry. much heroic self-control, 
living for the moment in the experience of another. 


For so soon as we go below the surface we find that 
manners are one with morals, since the taproot of 
both is the same. That famous order of GRANT'’s by 


which Lek was spared the soldier’s pain of surrender- 
sword, is a happy instance of the “ best” 
muanners, since it combines chivalry and magnanimity 
alike. a full appreciation of the situation with a_ fine 
consideration for another's feelings. . From soldier to 
it was most graceful. and must have done much 
the sting of defeat. “ For noble man- 
of noble minds,” sings a Victorian 
who. it is whispered, was not always distin- 
guished for his: nevertheless, the sentiment is true, 
however much he failed personally to uphold and. il- 
lustrate his theory. We Anglo-Saxons have a fallacy 
that if our motives are “all right,” our manners will 
take care of themselves. But like most fallacies this 
is doubly dangerous because so self-deceptive. For 
motives are. for the most part, out of sight, while 
manners are terribly in evidence. Personal neatness, 
while essential,.is not dress. So with motives and 
manners. For who eannot number among his ac- 
gquaintance sterling virtue that is yet heavily dis- 


ing his 


soldier 
to take away 
ners are the fruit 


poet 


and 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


counted by an unfortunate manner and manners? 
And then there are the well-meaning manners that are 
so particularly trying. “Isn’t your husband proud 
of your books?” asked a genial friend. ‘“ O—a—yes, 
in. a way,” returned the literary one, pleasantly. 
“ He dips into them now. and then; but, you know, 
his tastes are different.” “Oh, I’m sure he’s proud 
of them,” said another friend, earnestly, “he looks 
it! He goes about more with you, and seems much 
fonder of you than he used to be.” And then the good 
soul wondered that several smiled, and began talking 
at once, 

No, manners are more important than many ex- 
cellent people imagine. Like safety, they are the 
price of eternal vigilance; they are a compendium of 
all the virtues and the graces, and imply an exquisite 
heart and an intelligence swift and nimble as flame. 


Correspondence 


THE TARIFF AND THE COTTON MILLS 
New August 18, 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sik,—In a recent issue of the WEEKLY, you com- 

vended the disposition of the Southern members of 
[ongress to support Mr. Underwood in his efforts for 
tariff revision. You spoke of certain Congressmen in 
South Carolina and North Carolina, where numerous 
cotton mills are located, being disposed to oppose a 
revision of the tariff schedules on cotton manufactures. 
In this connection I desire to draw your attention to 
a recent speech of Hon. S. A. Witherspoon, of Missis- 
sippi, in the House of Representatives, on the subject 
of tariff revision of the cotton schedule. Mr. Wither- 
spoon is a representative citizen of Meridian, Missis- 
sippi, which is located in the cotton belt, and is him- 
self the owner of stock in a cotton mill; he is a lawyer 
of ability, more of a student than a politician, but a 
master of the good King’s English, and it seems to 
me he states the true Democratic position with won- 
derful lucidity and clearness. He says: 

“The power of taxation was surrendered by the 
people to the government solely to enable it to collect 
the revenues necessary to defray the public expenses, 
and not to enable the government to distribute the 
wealth of the country among the people, or to transfer 
by the taxing power any part of the wealth produced 
by one citizen, class or section to another citizen, 
class or section, and therefore, in my judgment, a 
tariff levied on foreign goods except for the pur- 
poses of revenue merely, when the rate is only one 
per cent., is not only unfair and unjust, but is posi- 
tively dishonest, unconstitutional, and since it is eol- 
lected by the force of legislative power, it falls within 
the definition of legal robbery. 

“To me it is self-evident that the success of a 
cotton mill depends upon the cost of producing the 
cotton cloth and the price at which it sells.. The dif- 
ference between the cost of production and the selling 
price-is the profit of the mill. Whatever lowers the 
cost of production or increases the selling price bene- 
fits the industry, and whatever increases the cost of 
production lowers the price and injures it. And I 
affirm, in the first place, that the tariff injures the 
cotton mill and causes increase of the cost of produc- 
tion.’ 

Mr. Witherspoon then proceeds to show that in the 
construction of a cotton factory the amount of capital 
required is twice as great as it would be if we had no 
tariff; that on lumber, glass, and almost everything 
embraced in the construction of a cotton mill, “ there 
is wrapped in the price of it an enormous tariff tax; 
all machinery and tools for the builders, ineluding 
their food, clothing. and shelter is increased on ac- 
count of the tariff.’ Continuing, Mr. Witherspoon 
says: “ But these obstacles is only the beginning of 
the difficulties which the protective tariff makes it 


necessary for cotton mills to overcome in order to 
achieve success. <A large part of the cost of the 


operation of a mill is the purchase of coal, oil, fuel, 
chemicals, dyes, and other mill supplies, and for all 
of these, you must not only pay the real value, but the 
tayiff tax or forty to fifty per cent. of its value.” 

Mr. Witherspoon then shows by statistics that the 
capital required in this country to build a cotton mill 
is more than double that required in Great Britain, 
and that for this reason the American manufacturer 
is handicapped in competing with the English mills. 
His argument all through demonstrated that but for 
the tariff American manufacturers would be able to 
compete with the world, and that the so-called pro- 
tective tariff was not needed, but was rather a 
handicap, 

It might be added that probably all the Mississippi 
delegation in the House of Representatives indorse 
this position of Mr. Witherspoon, and are strong sup- 
porters of Mr. Underwood in tariff-revision 


policy, and notwithstanding the fact that there are 
a number of large cotton mills in Missjssippi. 
I am, sir, 
S. R. Davis. 
NINE DAYS’ WONDERS 


Saco, Marne, August 24, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn—In your issue of August 19th, the article 
called “ The * Nine Days’ Wonder’” states that ‘Will- 
iam Kemp was the original “ Nine Days’ Wonder,” 
and that it was he who, by his famous dancing jour- 
ney. “made the expression part of household conversa- 
tion.” 
writes that “it was in 1599 that Kemp perform 
his ‘ Nine Days’ Wonder.’” I should like to submit /a 
piece of evidence that the expression must have 
known at least seven years earlier, and that if the 
article in question gives the date of the journey co 
rectly, William Kemp could not have originated the 
seying in this manner. 


6 


A few lines further on the author of the article _ 


In “Henry VIL.” Part 3, III, 113-114, we find the 


lines: 
(ilo. That would be a ten day’s wonder, at the least. 
Clar, That’s a day longer than a wonder lasts. 


Of course the date of “ Henry VI.” is uncertain, but 


these lines are taken over, with the change of only one 


unimportant word, from the corresponding scene of the 
older play, “ The True Tragedie of Richard, Duke of 
Yorke,” upon which the third part of “* Henry VI.” is 
based, and we have for this play an undoubted terminus 
ad quem, So far as we know, the old play was first 
printed in 1595, but it was known at least three years 
earlier, when Robert Greene alludes to a line of the 
play in his “ Groatsworth of Wit,” a pamphlet written 
a short time before his death in September, 1592. 
“To those gentlemen his quondam acquaintance, that 
spend their wits in making Plaies,” he writes: “ Yes, 
trust them not: for there is an upstart Crow, beauti- 
fied with our feathers, that, with his J'yger’s heart 
wrapt in a Player's hide, supposes he is as well able to 


bumbast out a blanke verse as the best of you: and 
being an absolute Johannes fuc totum, is in his owne 
conceit the onely Shakescene in a countrie.” The 


“ Tyger’s heart,” etc., is a parody on the line: 


O tiger’s heart wrapp’d in a woman's hide! 


which was taken over in identical form at “3 Henry 
V1...” 1, 4, 137 from the older play. Whether Shake- 
speare had already adopted the line before Greene's 
death, or whether the attadk_was. on his ability as a 
player is uncertain, but the a ion serves to fix the 
date of the old play, with its reference to the dura- 
tion of a wonder, as earlier than 1592. 
am, sir, 
ADELAIDE HALEY., 


THE PRICE OF GOLD IN CANADA, 


Ottawa, CANADA, August 12, 19171. 
Yo the Editor of Harper’s W eckly : 

Sik,—In your issue of August 5th. Mr* Edward 
Rudolf Garezynski, in discussing reciprocity with 
Canada, accounts in quite a remarkable way for the 
difference between the price of wheat in Winnipeg and 
the price in the Dakotas. He says: 

“It is impossible to deny that this difference. is 
caused by the difference of nearly ten per cent. in the 
cost of gold in the two countries. Canada pays $18.85 
per ounce, and we pay $20.67, and therefore Canadian 
wheat is cheaper. For, what are prices? Prices are 
the values of commodities as expressed in terms of 
gold or silver. But the terms of our gold values are 
not the terms of the Canadian gold values, but are 
ten per cent. higher.” 

[ fear your correspondent has fallen into the error 
c} taking the value of an ounce of gold of the standard 
of fineness for minting into sovereigns—916 2-3 
thousandths fine—for the price in Canada, as compared 
with the value of an ounce of pure  gold—1,000 
thousandths fine—for the price in the United State:. 
On this basis his prices are approximately correct. 

The United States eagle has been legal tender in 
Canada for ten dollars in the currency of Canada for. 
many years. In 1853 the old Province of Canada 
passed such an enactment. That law is on the statute 
book of the Dominion to-day. An ounce of pure gold 
in Canada is worth just as much in Canada as it is 
in the United States... Mr. Garezynski will have to 
get another reason to account for the difference in the 
price of wheat. I am, sir, 

Henry T. Ross. 


“Mona Lisa” 


Mona Lisa, Mona Lisa! 
HAve you gone? Great Julius Cuvwsar! 
Who's the Chap so bold and pinchey 
Thus to swipe the great da Vinci, 
Taking France's first Chef d’ceuvre 
Squarely from old Mr. Louvre, 
Kasy as some pocket-picker 
Would remove our handkerchicker 
As we ride in careless folly 
On some gaily bounding trolley? 


Mona Lisa, Mona Lisa, 
Who’s your Captor? Doubtless he’s a 
Crafty sort of treasure-seeker— 
Ne’er a Turpin e’er was sleeker— 
But, alas, if he can win you 
Easily as I eould chin you, 
What is safe in all the nations 
From his dreadful depredations? 
He’s the style of Chap, I’m thinkin’, 
Who will drive us all to drinkin’! 


Mona Lisa, Mona Lisa. 
Next he'll swipe the Tower of Pisa, 
Pulling it from out its socket 
For to hide it in his pocket; 
Or perhaps he'll up an steal, O, 
Madame Venus, late of Milo; 
Or maybe while on the grab he 
Will annex Westminster Abbey, 
And elope with that distinguished 
Heap of Ashes long extinguished. 


Maybe too, O Mona Lisa, 

He will come across the seas a— 
Searching for the style of treasure 
That we have in richest measure. 
Sunset Cox’s brazen statue, 
Have a care lest he shall catch you! 
Or maybe he'll set his eve on 
ammersteins, or the Flatiron, 

some bit’ of White Wash done 
y those lads at Washjngton— 


Truly he’s a crafty geezer, 
Is your Captor, Mona Lisa! 
lionace Dopp GASTIT. 


a 


had applied merey—unfairly, my 
monitor declared. It was a case of 

special leniency toward a woman. 
> Mv unfairness—as he put it—lay in 
that at the same court-sitting, in a 
strikingly similar case in which a 
man was the culprit, I had treated 
him with much more severity. 

“ There is no sex in law,” maintained my admonisher. 

Was he right? 

We hear much of the so-called judicial misapplica- 
tion of leniency toward female lawbreakers. It is a 
popular wail and argument of the anti-suffragist. 
* Puerile merey!” they dub it. 

Such consideration of sex is not mercy; it is simple 
justice. If anything, the mercy shades toward the 
man who, seemingly, is the more harshly treated. His 
ten years’ sentence is infinitely less, in actual punish- 
ment, than the few months the woman is imprisoned. 
if you be one who holds that there should be no legal 
distinction between the sexes, remember this—that, if 
he-will, the man’s punishment ends when he has served 
his time; the woman’s punishment only begins when 
she has left the jail behind. 

I do not advance the theory that woman in her law- 
breaking should be held to a less strict accounting than 
man. Her transgression should be thrashed out; she 
Phould be tried, if necessary, by exactly the same un- 
yielding standard as would apply to a man. But if, 
pending her trial, the woman is treated with considera- 
tion, and if afterward, should she be found guilty, her 
sex brings forth a merciful sentence, then, [ say, the 
law in its most sacred intention—equal justice to all— 
has not been cheated. 

We are facing the problem of a gradual increase of 
woman criminals. In a sense woman is still in her 
novitiate as a lawbreaker. True, there have been 
feminine malefactors since the dawn of history; but 
their offences were so sporadic as practically to assign 
& monopoly of crime to the sterner sex. But the 
lalanee is swinging. Though male offenders are still 
in the vast majority, each day sees an increasing pro- 
portion of women at the bar of justice. I am not 
speaking of the confirmed woman criminal—though 
she is on the incredse. In fact, I shall avoid discussing 
the confirmed criminal of either sex. Neither shall I 
touch upon the fallen, save to illustrate a result. 

The increase I have spoken of is drawn from the 
great middle class. Families without number of the 
type that formerly passed uneventful lives, secure in 
the concrete respectability of their women, now sorrow 
over daughters who have fallen into the hands of the 
law. And at the bottom of this is the shifting of 
woman’s sphere from the home to the outside world; 
the lowering of the bars of conventionality; and lastly, 
and especially, our national extravagance. 

The girl is of a respectable middle-class family, 
fairly educated, and with her share of natural feminine 
vanity; other girls dress better than she; she leaves 
the protection of home chiefly to satisfy sartorial 
yearnings. The complexities of the outer world furnish 
first the temptation and then the opportunity. And if 
she, wavering, perhaps, still resists, there is another 
potent factor to her undoing. She goes to the cafés— 
nowadays that is conventional—she drinks a little, and 
there, presto! you have the needed spur to hectic 
emotion which is the mother of impulse. 

Barring the exception, women are not persistent or 
consistent transgressors. They do not commit crimes 
of violence through sordid motives. Even in the 
prevalent crime of theft almost always the woman has 


yielded to a sudden impulse to emulate the appearance , 


of the fashionable women she comes in contact with. 
If she be a maid she sfeals from her mistress; if she 
be a business girl she robs her employer; if she be un- 
employed she becomes, perhaps, a shoplifter. Her 
crimes of violence can be traced to emotions run wild 
—to jealousy, usually—fanned to flame by excited 
living. And where you find a woman the consort of 
professional. thieves you will usually find it is for love 
of some man. 

But what I am getting at is that, since woman is new 
to crime, is temperamentally, psychologically, and 
mage vent the antithesis of man, to judge and punish 

er then by the same standards that would fit the man 
would be tantamount to hanging a child who in a fit of 
anger slays his. companion. 


A VIEW OF THE PROPER JUDICIAL TREAT- 
MENT OF THE FEMALE LAWBREAKER 


By John J. Freschi 
Member of the Board of New York City Magistrates 


DRAWINGS BY HANSON BOOTH 


Let me illustrate the injustice of holding too rigidly 
to the idea that in crime and its punishment there 
should be no consideration of sex. Two cases come 
to mind, identical in almost every detail save that one 
transgressor was a woman, the other a man, 

One was the simple-minded German maid in a well- 
to-do family. She was to be married, and in order to 
plenish her trousseau she began to steal articles of 
lingerie. This continued for a month.* Then one day 
the maid purloined a valuable breastpin. Suspicion 
falling upon her, her employer searched her trunk and 
found the underwear. Proof positive that she was a 
confirmed thief! None considered that the naive con- 
cealment was strong indication that the girl was a 
novice, 

The man was valet to a New-Yorker of wealth. 


Things had been missed from time to time, but they 


could not lay this to him. He did not hoard evidence 
against himself. What he tripped up on was the theft 
of a diamond stickpin. — 

The transgressors were each sentenced to prison for 
six months. On the face of it this seemed eminently 
just. In the eyes of the law they were equally guilty— 
they should be equally punished! But let us see if 
they were. 

By chance I learned that the valet, after his dis- 
charge, had been engaged by a gentleman optimistic 
enough to believe in the possibility of a thief reform- 
ing. At last accounts he was doing well, trusted im- 
plicitly by his employer, and saving money against his 
marriage to a good girl who condoned his past infrac- 
tion. 

Not long ago there came befSre me a young woman 
who had been arrested in a brothel. It was the Ger- 
man maid. She had been a year out of prison. I 
will spare you all but the bare outline .of *her expe- 
riences. 

This girl had come forth penitent, determined to 
earn an honest living. But she could get no employ- 
ment. Every agency had her reeord, and they do not 
recommend thieves to their patrons. And meanwhile 
her betrothed had abandoned her. His letter ran that 
“he didn’t want a ‘jailbird’ for the mother of his 
children.” The girl might have secured employment 
with falsified references, but she was too “ green,” per- 
haps too ,timid after her experience. Her savings dis- 
appeared and then came hardship and with it its boon 
consort, temptation. The slide to the streets is easy 
for the harried woman. And once her foot is set on the 
primrose path, the way is not far to the brothel and 
hopelessness. 

The man’s punishment had been six months’ deten- 
tion—the woman had paid for her transgression with 
her destruction, body and, perhaps, soul. 

It is all very well to argue that this woman waa 
weak, inclined to immorality. or that she would not 
have succumbed. It is questionable logic. Most often, 
I believe, the harlot starts on her way first through 
hardship; and then, once the blight has fastened upon 
her, she hardens, realizing there is no turning back, 
and not wanting to turn back if she could. And there 
is this consideration that none may twist about—that 
if the woman had escaped prison, had been released 
under suspended sentence, she would have married, 
probably borne children. and, in the sweet atruggle of 
their upbringing, would have escaped the pitfalls that 
lurk at every turn for every woman who is good to 
look upon and in straits. 

Though these were but humble transgressors. the 
disparity of their actual punishments is typical of the 
disparity between the punishments of all men and 
women who fall foul of the law. There is an exagger- 
ated feeling of aversion from the woman who has been 
in prison—a feeling that does not exist in the case of 
a man. 

It makes no difference how short her prison term 
may be; it is in effect a life sentence. All very beauti- 
ful is the theory of expiation and a clean slate after 
the transgressor has done penance. The man may live 
down his disgrace or hide himself from those who know 
of his transgression. For the woman this hope is 
futile. Society traces her and baits her to the 
end, and she continues to pay the penalty until she 
gains her real discharge at the hands of the Grim 
Reaper. 

The exercise of sex mercy should not always wait 
upon conviction. As well throw a man overboard in- 
tending to give him aid. Think of the irreparable 


? —_ 


injury that may be worked by hokling in prison, 
pending trial, a woman who has only been accused 
of a crime. She may be vindicated, but nevertheless 
some of the jail taint will cling. 

In this connection there comes to mind the case of a 
young woman arrested on suspicion of being involved 
in an attempted felonious assault. She was found 
innocent eventually, but she lay for months in the 
Tombs; and meanwhile the sensational newspapers had 
exploited her case. The young woman's parents moved 
from their old neighborhood to open a small shop in 
another part of New York City. There some meddlet 
who remembered the case recognized. the girl. 
scandal spread like prairie fire. At first the family 
was avoided; then small boys began to hoot at the 
girl. Finally, one day. the shop was mobbed. The 
girl's parents moved with her’ to.a Western town, al- 
though it meant the shattering of the ties of a life- 
time. 

The mere fact that this woman was held in prison 
was her undoing. She was not persecuted because she 
was suspected of crime, but because she was a “ jail- 
bird.” In the mind of the general public, to be loeked 
up in prison is tantamount to guilt. There is that_old 
fallacious saw that where there is smoke there is 
always some fire. If this girl had, secured her re- 
lease on bail she might have held her head up; but 
having languished in prison she was forever be 
smirched. 

One must have been around a city prison to sound 
the depths of despair into which a woman of gentility 
is cast by being held in jail. The mere fact of her 
arrest has driven her frantic—is, in fact, far greater 
punishment than is actual inearceration for the average 
man. Picture to yourself a woman of refinement, 
hysterical, locked in with drabs and drunken slatterns, 
subjected to their insyits because she is their superior, 
foreed to listen to their unspeakable indecencies! If 


the tales of the prisons were told we should have a 


long roll of attempts at suicide under sueh cirewm- 
stances. Talk to/the matrons and they will tell you 
that even when vindication comes for sueh a 
young woman she is invariably broken in _ spirit. 
And, true enough, she is disgraced in the eyes of the 
world. 

Mr. Average-Family-Man will diamiss this phase of 
the situation as a thing that can never affect his 
women folk. Nor would he consider for ‘a moment 
that his loved ones could be mistakenly accused of 
shoplifting or pocketpicking and, at the merey of a 
judge, placed under such heavy bail that they would be 
forced to lie in prison until their cases reached trial. 
And yet such mistakes happen frequently. I grecall 
the cases of several refined wemen suspected of shop- 
lifting who later were shown td be absolutely guiltless. 
Fortunately they secured bail. But just suppose they 
had been held in prisen. Vindication would never 
compensate—their experience and the prison stain 
would have marred their whole lives. 

One might argue that leniency would eventually put 
a premium upon feminine crime. That is absurd. As 
I have tried to make clear, the mere arrest of a woman 
new in transgression is a horrible lesson of experience 
that will keep her straight for the future; while, for 
the confirmed woman criminal, experience has shown 
that not even the most severe punishment has ever 
availed in turning her aside permanently from her 
evil-doing. 

There comes to mind now the case of a young man 
and a young woman who were equally transgressors 
and paid the same legal penalty. That was ten years 
ago. The man is prosperous and highly popular in 
the fashionable set of the suburb in which he lives. 
The young woman is a social leper; she has never 
lived down the fact that she was once in prison. 

The young man escorted the woman to a dinner 
party in New York. She was intelligent, of the highest 
moral character, and not a breath had ever been whis- 
pered against her. But she was young and thought- 
less and this was a convivial affair. She drank cham- 
pagne—not one-tenth as much as her escort, but be 


cause she waa unaccustomed to liquor she became ex- . 


hilarated—intoxicated if you choose. Thefii.came an 
altercation with the cabman who drove them to the 
Grand Central Station. The youth was truculent and 
aggressive and the cabby retaliated. Thé girl. fool- 
ishly went to her swain’s assistance. Some half-hour 


later they were both in cells, charged with being 
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drunk: and disorderly. 
They lay jail all 
night and then, shamed 
inte silence, did not ex- 
matters to the 
judge, Twenty - four 
hours was their sen- 
tence, 

When the adventure 
leaked out it) was con- 
sidere|l ai huge joke so 
far as the man was con. 
cerned. In faet, it made 
him a sort of hero with 
his callow associates, 
the elders eon- 
doned the affair. Ile 
Was Vounds, sowing his 
Wilkdoats. tle was aman. 
have told you what 
happened to the girl, 

‘She deserved a lesson: 
but her arrest alone 
would have been a lesson 
to ‘admonish her for life. 
In such could 
vou criticize the magis- 
trate who, holding the 
man, discharged the girl, 
even assisting her to con- 
eeal’ her identity? The 
man paid his full seore 
with the fiddler by his 
incarceration. As in all 
cases, this woman's pun- 
ishment really began 
when the jail was left 
behind, 

Physicians realize that 
there comes a time in al- 
most every woman's life 
when she is subject, to a 
greater or less degree, to 
forms of mental aberra- 
tion—often an aberration 
so elusive and undefined — 
that even her family does 
net suspect. Occasionally 
this mental quirk takes 
a criminal turn. 


middle-aged lady, 
vray-haired digni- 


elied, was before’ me, 
charged with  seeuring 
voods fraudulently from 
department stores. She 
was a woman of wealth 
and so did not need to 
steal. On the face of it 
it looked like wanton per- 
versity. There was no 
doubt of her guilt. 

1 should certainly have 
punished her—and_ inei- 
dlentally her family—but 
for the appearance of her 
physician. His deelara- 
tien, substantiated by 
that of another unbiased 
physician, was that because ef certain physio- 
logical reasons this wothan had developed a temporary 
form of kleptomania and was therefore irresponsible. 
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The slide to the streets is easy for the harried woman 


Her discharge from custody was warranted. In 
truth, the law takes no cognizance of such things; by 
the written word she should have been punished 


us would a man. And yet this woman- was 
morally as guiltless as a delirious fever patient 
who tries to kill some loved one. 

After all, the ideal province of the law is to dis- 
courage crime in general rather than to visit condign 
punishment upon the individual transgressor. Several 
months ago a rich society woman was convicted of 
smuggling and, by way of example, was sentenced to 
serve three or four days in prison. About the same 
time a man was convicted of a similar offense. He was 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. Here was a 
fine weapon for the self-constituted defenders of equal 
justice. Shouts went up that the scales of justice 
needed overhauling by the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures. 

In truth that sentence was unfair—that is, un- 
balanced. The punishment of the woman was im- 
measurably greater than that of the man. She yield- 
ing to the general sophistry about smuggling, had paid 
the penalty with disgrace—with the unspeakable 
horror, to a refined woman, of lying in jail. The pur- 
pose of the law was served in that her experience 
would deter other women. 

The man, a small business man, able to weigh the 
probable consequence of his act, had no social standing; 
the hardship of confinement spelled only that much loss 
of time. Probably he is back at his smuggling. Cer- 
tainly his punishment would not deter others of his 
ilk. 

Perhaps in some more enlightened day our laws will 
provide specifically for the less rigorous punishment 
of women than of men. I have heard such a thing 
advocated by criminologists. Undoubtedly this would 
permit some undeserving women to escape merited 
punishment; but better that than that all women who 
transgress should suffer unwontedly. Punishment, 
both physical and mental, is, after all, a matter of 
personal endurance. And just as it is true that women 
can endure more physical suffering than men, it is 
equally true that they undergo mental tortures that 
no man can possibly conceive. If the law seeks to cor- 
rect rather than destroy, then it fails when it destroys 
the woman. 

Ex-convicts may seek new surroundings and rehabili- 
tate themselves, you say? For the man, perhaps; but 
there are no Jean Valjeans among women. I speak 
not of the adventuress, but of the woman who would 
achieve honorably. 

Very recently it became*known that a convict, “a 
lifer,” had escaped from prison, gone to a Western 
town, and actually risen to the office of chief of police. 
Still another man, escaping from a lunatic asylum, 
had, though penniless, made his way South and, 
in the course of six years, had accumulated a tidy 
fortune solely by business acumen and irreproachable 
living. 

Each had, of necessity, assumed a fictitious name and 
held his own counsel. Reticence, however, is con- 
sidered an indication of strength in a man. It would 
destroy a woman. The feminine newcomer in our 
midst must tell who she is and where she is from. 
And it must be the truth. Otherwise she is regarded 
with suspicion—there is some mystery about her, and 
a mystery about a woman is more damning than the 
certainty that she has a past. 

And the higher. the attainments of a woman the 
less her chance to arise. The housemaid might struggle 
on in her obscurity—but the cultured woman never 
outpaces Nemesis. It is a sad commentary on our 
vaunted spirit of fair play that we accept a man on 
the basis of what he achieves, while requiring of the 
woman what amounts to a social rating. 
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THREE TIMES AMATEUR AND TWICE OPEN CIIAM- 

PION OF GREAT BRITAIN, WHO HAS COME TO AMER- 

ICA TO COMPETE IN THE NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAM- 
PIONSHIP AT APAWAMIS NEXT WEEK 


READY TO READ THE RIOT ACT . 


THIS INCIDENT IN THE STRIKES AT LIVERPOOL SHOWS AN OFFICER OF THE SCOTS GUARDS WITH TWO MAGIS- ° 
TRATES, WHO HAVE BEEN SUMMONED TO READ THE RIOT ACT, PASSED IN 1715, WHICH IN ENGLAND IS THE 


NECESSARY PRELIMINARY TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE 


MILITARY AGAINST RIOTERS. UNTIL THE MAGIS- 


TRATE HAS READ THE ACT THE SOLDIERS MAY NOT FIKE, ALTHOUGH THE BRICKS ARE FLYING 
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Panama, Nature’s Treasury 


SQAS@HE end of the construction period 
Se? for the Panama Canal is now fairly 
YAN in sight. The backbone of the work 
es has been broken, and we can safely 
¥42? count on its being carried through 
a successful completion. Seem- 
ingly our vision goes no further. 
The construction period has meant 
activity and prosperity such as the 
never saw before—not only the canal zone 
When this 


region 
proper, but all Panama and its environs. 
period has gone and the vast construction army has 
dwindled to the small permanent maintenance force, 
will the Isthmus relapse into its former state of 


somnolence? So far as the people on the work have 
speculated about the matter, that seems to be the 


opinion. Unfortunately these people, though on the 
ground, have their whole perspective so taken up by 
their immediate task that they are unable to see 


beyond it. They. and we, have been so busy actually 
digging the canal, that we have had no time for other 
matters that concern us nearly. 

As a matter of fact, unless all signs fail the opening 
of the canal will be only the beginning of the real his- 
tory of Panama, and in a less degree of all Central 
America. This country is at present merely moun- 
tain and jungle, and, save for the sprinkling of In- 
dians and negro squatters along the coast, it is un- 
inhabited. Its climate has borne an evil reputation 
since Balboa’s day. But already the canal-builders 
have done it one great service in taking away the 
cause of this reputation, and by proving that with 
proper and simple precautions a white man can live 
and do a good day’s work as well here as anywhere. 
Moreover, the jungle that covers the land contains vast 
wealth in wood, the most precious varieties of wood 
in the world. Rosewood, mahogany, lignum-vite, and 
ebony, all are to be found, besides the sabie tree, which 
is as yet practically unknown to commerce, but whose 
wood for ship-building and similar purposes is con- 
sidered superior to teak. At present the forests are 
to all intents untouched. What little wood finds its 
way into Panama is brought in on mule back, neces- 
sarily in small pieces, at prodigious waste. Yet you 
can see ebony trees from your car-window along the 
line of the Panama railroad to-day. With the intro- 
duction of scientific and modern-lumbering methods, 
the whole timber country will lie as open and: easy of 
access as the palm of your hand. 

Next in order comes the question of power. With 
the abundant rainfall, the country is naturally lined 
with water-courses. The famous Chagres River is, of 
course, already impounded, but there are many others, 
the Torrendo, the Carreno, and Mindi, and some that 
are not even named. Nearly all are swift streams, 
with many respectable cascades and falls—the Tor- 
rendo, for instance, has eight falls within a mile. It 
will be a aimple matter to harness them, and settle 
the power question once and for all. 

After the bulk of the forests has been cleared away, 
the possibilities of the country will only begin to be 


revealed. Camphor and cocoa grow here as well as 
anywhere in the world. Most important of all, rubber 
already grows wild in commercial quantities, and 


under cultivation the yield will be enormous. 

The possible mineral wealth is hardly as yet matter 
for accurate statement. It is possible to hear all 
manner of glowing tales, but very little definite in- 
formation. A very little actual prospecting has been 
done, and a few claims have been taken up in the 
back country; but no practical results are as yet 
fortheoming. 

All these facts, however, considered merely as 
separate items, may not appear of great moment as 
yet. The one great fact which links together all these 
isolated statements, and gives to them all interest 
and importance, is that all these future resources, all 
these rich possibilities, lie grouped close within easy 
reach of the canal that is to be; that is, within strik- 
ing distance of the new trade routes between the East 
and West coasts of the two Americas, and between 
those coasts and all Europe—all the trade routes of 
the world, in fact. The great Pan-American railroad 
that is coming will intersect, at Panama, the sea 
routes to all the world. 

All Central America cannot help but feel the influ- 
ence of the coming influx of the world’s trade, this 


By Charles Noble 


sudden and unequalled accessibility to all the world’s 
markets; but Panama, in the very heart and vortex of 
the new opportunity. will not only reap the fullest 
measure, but take toll of all the rest. 

Panama is a quaint and sleepy old Spanish-Amer- 
ican town. Practically everything manufactured is 
imported from the United States. This cannot last. 


Take the question of furniture, as being simple, 
and near home. Do you suppose that with the 
finest woods in the world within a few hours of 


her, behind, and the world market wide open before, 


The jungle contains the most pre- 
cious varieties of wood in the world 


it is more than a question of time before Panama is 
manufacturing her own furniture, and bidding against 
us in the open market for the export trade? This is 
only one example among many possibilities. All the 
fruits, the products, the raw material wealth of all 
Central America, the country whose richness has as 
yet been little more than suspected, must inevitably 
flow into Panama. Here on the Isthmus will be the 
manufactures, and here will the finished product be 
brought forth and sent out to all the nations. Here 
on the Istimus will spring up a great cosmopolitan 
city, comparable only to Alexandria of ancient times, 
and greater than was Alexandria, by the measure that 
the new world is greater than the old. 

Is this only enthusiasm’ The reader may be think- 
ing of the Suez Canal and Port Said. Why should 
the new canal require or produce more than the oid 
one has done—some giant transfer warehouses, a coal 
depot, and a sink-hole in which collects the riff-raff 
and raseality of half the world? For this reason: 
The Suez Canal runs through a dead land, a. land 
burnt out long ago, a barren land that produces 
nothing and where no man dwells who can get away. 
All its traflie is through traffic. 7 

The through traflic;. the traffic, that is, that comes 
from a long way on one side of the canal and is going 
a long way on the other. will"be only a part, and prob- 
ably the les: part, of the trade at Panama. The 
Panama Canal is going to open up a new country, a 
country of great and virgin richness, and its titular 


city will reap the benefits. Moreover you must net 
forget the coming Pan-American railroad. Port Said 
is not, as Panama will be, the meeting point of an 
inter-ocean canal and the yvreatest inter-continental 
railroad in the world. 

Since we are building the canal that is going td 
make Panama what it will be, it is only natural that 
we should expeet the lion's share of the profits. But 
are we going to get it? From present appearanecs 
we are not. Of all the nations of the world at present 
in evidence on the Isthmus, we Americans are the only 
ones who apparently have not realized what is going to 
happen there when we, are through, and are not 
quietly and energetically busy taking steps to secure 
a share in the profits thereof. The explanation has 
already been given. We are too busy with the actual 
work. The canal, which. big as it is. is only a means 
to an end, has grown in our eyes until it hides every- 


thing behind it. And while those of us whe are 
have our eyes im the eut where we care 


“making the dirt fly.” and those of us who are only 
helping pay for it are busy congratulating ourselves 
on our own achievements, foreign gentlemen are 
quietly, unobtrusively gathering in real estate. water 
power, an mining and timber concessions by the 
hundred thousand acres. 

There is, of course, the canal zone. There are some 
five hundred square miles in.the zone. and it Is, of 
course, the best loeation on the Isthmus, lving right 
along the canal from end to end. It is securely in the 
grasp of Uncle Sam. But of what use is it to Unele 
Sam if his own people do not take possession of it’ 
If vou follow the line of the eanal trom end to eng, 
you will see little but the scattering wretched huts of 
the native squatters here and there in the jungle. 
Why is this? The Isthmian Commission certainly 
wish for immigration from home, and are doing all 
in their power to encourage it. Has the pioneer died 
out in America’? I do not believe so. There has been 
so far no immigration from the States into the canal 
zone for several reasons. The long-standing bad 
reputation of a tropical climate—which could be far 
worse than it is and still be an improvement over that 
of any of our big cities—has probably been one of 
these, but the chief reason has been the policy of our 
own government. 

It was decreed at the beginning that the fee simple 
of the land of the canal zore shall vest in the govern 
ment forever, and that the land shall be divided and 
leased in twenty-five vear periods to the individual 
settler. There is no doubt that this is in aceord with 
modern theory on the subject of land control, but as 
a method of opening new land for settlement it has 


proved a miserable failure. Perhaps it would meet 
with better suecess in an older and more crowded 
country, but our’ people have not yet felt the real 


pinch of land starvation. The dream that has always 
drawn and will draw the pioneer is that of one day 
possessing a freehold of his own. The ideal of land 
nationalization is still too high for him. What he 
wants 1s land over which he can have undisputed 
mastery, answerable to no landlord, not even the gov- 
ernment—to no one but God. Who could ever expeet 
him to go to a far country and wrestle with conditions 
utterly strange and new under aliew skies, with no 
better prospect than a twenty-five vears’ lease of 
the land he might win from the jungle? The land 
nearer home may not be one-half so rich, but it is the 
kind of land he knows something about. and once 
he has it, not even the government can take it from 
him. 

There are, of course, hopeful ones who look to Con- 
gress to amend the law and throw the zone open to 
settlers, but we know Congress of old. Congress has 
inherited, and faithfully preserved, from the Vartia- 
ment of George III., the habit of legislating for our 
lands across the sea less according to their own needs 
than aceording to the needs of the political situation 
at home. We can -hard!y hope for Congressional 
relief. 

Of all nations in the world, we have the best right 
from every point of view to profit by the new canal 
and its awakening effect on Central America. Of all 
nations we are the most favorably placed strategically 
to secure that profit. Kut our chanees are slowly 
melting away, and with vet a little folding of the 
hands in sleep they will be irreeoverably gone. 


Save for a sprinkling of Indians and ne- 
gro squatters the country is uninhabited : 


Panama, on the south shore of the 
isthmus, the cosmopolis of the future 
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It is never 


general business world. 
own ™ line.” 


heard of outside its 
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\ struggling for. pre-eminence in a 
> territory that may be nation-wide, 
8 are not duels at all. They are great 

"SMeampaigns of many battles fought 
A small group of men, it may be only two, 
One of them, or per- 
haps several, falls by it, precisely as a man goes 
down in a field just after sunrise with a_ bullet in 
lis brain or a rapier passed through his throat. 

The businesseduel is always foolhardy, never neces- 
sary. never a fair and open business grappling. It is 
a litthe war of fighting, regardless of consequences, if 
only a rival be beaten. Every law of trade and every 
measure of prudence is ignored. Excitement domi- 
nates every business duel that ever was, and men do 
strange things in them, 

Qne of the most curious business duels of which 
there is record is the «dluel of hats. Probably only a 
few of the hat-makers of the country ever heard of it. 
It was a typical duel, nevertheless. To the parties con- 
cermed it proved a most serious affair, the worse be- 
cause from start to finish there was not the slightest 
reason for a blow being struck. 

In a big American manufacturing city there were 
two prosperous little concerns that made medium- 
vrade head-gear for men, Both makers were well and 
faverably known over a certain territory where they 
easily sold all the hats they eould make. The firms 
were friendly rivals, @ith a perfectly.understood and 
earefully kept selling agreement between them. Each 
Was making money and could have continued to make 
it. 

Temptation came to one of them in the guise of a 
new and startling idea, proposed by an. energetic voung 
sulesman. He propounded the scheme to the junior 
partner, who, at that moment, had a longing eve on 
wn expensive new automobile. There seemed to be fresh 
profits ahead, and the senior partner, who coveted a 
certain new house, was likewise easily persuaded. 

The salesman had this idea—to put out, in addition 
to their usual produet, a slightly cheaper hat, offering 
it as a factory-spoiled, blemished product, in which the 
blemish did not show. It was the simplest of_ tricks, 
amd stire—new profits flashed across the minds of both 
partners. The selling agreement would not be violated 
at all. 

The new line proved all that was hoped. It built up 
famously. The hats looked good and were quite evi- 
dently bargains. The .“trade” picked them = up 
feverishly... What the enthusiastic firm and its sales- 
men did not however, was that the faster the 
marketing of the “diseards” increased the more risk 
they ran in being found out by the rival concern. 
Naturally the discovery soon came. The rivals were 
net so much displeased as envious that they hadn’t 
thenght about it firgt. “ Mighty smart,” they said. 
Wondér why we ean't do it, too.” 

Then this duel of hats really began. There never 
was a prethier—nor a more senseless—duel. Both 
livrms began to think their regular, well-established, 
secure business just a side issue. At the start there 
Was some justification in this idea for people that did 


by armies. 
make up the real business duel. 


not look ahead. The first firm was by now making 
more “discards” than its.standard goods, and at a 
profit. Nor did the rival “ house” find any difficulty 


mn selling its own blemished hats. 

lt is strange, but, once in the fray, filled with desire 
to “win out.” and forgetful of the cost, these steady 
luisiness men lost sight of everything else. Only a few 
weeks passed before both factories were turning out an 
alarming number of “ defectives.” and the retailers 
who were their customers “ grew wise.” This was an 
epportunity for them. They stocked up and held 
special sales, alluring the public with tempting pla- 


cards. To get these stores’ business. better and better 
grew the much-touted diseards and lower and lower 


fell the prices. 

The old selling agreement snapped like a pipe-stem, 
both -sides repudiating it. It had no reason for exist- 
ence now, since the old regular line had become a per- 
funectory article in which the two factories took little 
interest, winle their salesmen barely pushed it at all. 
There would lave been small use in pushing the old 
amd successful line now, for the men who carried’ both 
brands had found out the situation and wanted “ dis- 
cards ~ or nothing. 

No rapier play on the field of honor was ever more 
fieree? or regardless of consequences than this duel. 
The two were evenly matched, as it happened, in re- 
sources, business skill, and false pluck. Sometimes on 
the field of honor the antagonists that face each other 
“drive home” practically simultaneously and die to- 
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AN EXCITING AND COSTLY KIND OF COMMERCIAL 
WARFARE IN WHICH NEITHER SIDE CAN WIN 
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gether. The hat-makers had this fate. After three 
seasons they declared a truce, but it was then too late. 
Both had become hopelessly crippled. Each practically 
went out of existence, being reorganized on a smaller 
scale subsequently. 

The babbitt duel in a New England manufacturing 
community is another interesting story. To say that 
every business man knows what babbitt metal is would 
be an exaggeration, but at least every business man 
who has to do with machinery is familiar with it. To 
others it may be stated that babbitt metal is a soft 
m¢tal used in bearings. It is a special mixture of tin, 
copper, and antimony, in varying proportions; and no 
one has ever had a monopoly of it. Some like one 
compound, some another, and a good many of the 
brands are only locally known and have only’ a local 
sale. 

Wherever there is much manufacturing a popular 
babbitt metal is a little commercial prize. It sells of 
itself. just because near-by factories want it. A 
curious feature of the industry is that a man who has 
invented a babbitt-metal formula of his own is like the 
man with a favorite rheumatism cure. His is the best, 
and he will listen to no arguments. 

For a generation Henry Curtis had been the babbitt- 
metal man of this manufacturing community, and no 
other babbitt was ever thought about. Had the babbitt- 
makers from other parts of the State sent out the 
smartest drummers, they could not have sold the 
manufacturers of this town a dollar’s worth. Henry 
Curtis was of themselves, his babbitt was a credit to 
the town. All would have gone well and Curtis would 
have continued a pillar of the community had not, in 
an evil hour, Sam Jenks. a keen factory owner of. the 
town, thought out, in the course of a wakeful night, a 
babbitt formula all his own. 

This should not have led to far-reaching conse- 
quences. But in this small manufacturing city it 
aroused surprising interest. Had Sam Jenks come 
from the outside, even from another township, his 
babbitt would have been thought worth nothing. But 
Jenks was quite as popular a citizen as Curtis, and 
his friends rallied to his praise. When he tested out 
his own babbitt on his own machinery, declared it the 
best he had ever used, and announced that he would 
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have begun a conflict with Curtis, except his pride in 
his new invention. But that so grew and took pos- 
session of him that, before the town knew it, babbitt 
became all the world to him. He spent practically 
al! his time as a manufacturer of babbitt, soliciting 
orders with great enthusiasm, and his foreman and 
his sales-managere were left in control of his old 
business. 

Both the men were members of the same commer- 
cia! club in the little manufacturing city. At the be- 
ginning there was much good-natured banter over the 
relative merits of the two kinds of babbitt. Of a sud- 
den the town awoke, saw that there was no joke about 
it, and commenced to divide. The new man was push- 
ing vigorously into the trade of the old. It could not 
be denied that his babbitt was good, too; no better, 
perhaps, than Curtis’s, but as good. 

The duel grew hot. Botli sides began to issue 
printed matter that was ironic. Though it was but 
a small market, orders were fought for as if a great 
trade was ahead. Then bitterness entered in. The 
business that was a comfortable thing for one became 
very meager when split up for two, and Curtis and 
Jenks, formerly the best of friends, started acrimonious 
discussion wherever they met. It was not long before 
each man lost his head, and soon they ignored each 
other on the streets. 

Open, unqualified, relentless war was the next thing. 
The two men started in to steal each other's trade. 
The users of babbitt thereabouts commenced to buy it 
for almost nothing. Just at that moment the price 
of tin commenced to soar. Tin is one of the most im- 
portant elements of any babbitt. But the babbitt of the 
little city never advanced a fraction. The rivals kept 
it down, and cut and cut. Exactly like duelists the 
two men lunged, parried, guarded, fought, all to no 
purpose at all. 

Jenks was the first to fall. When the creditors of 
his machinery business, so long neglected, stepped in, 
they found all his resources swept away, swallowed up 
by the fight of babbitt. Curtis did not last much 
longer, scarcely more than a few days. Technically, 
he did not fail, but he was so crippled that a good 
part of his plant passed out of his hands. 

But one brand of babbitt, the old brand, is sold in 


A new and startling idea proposed by an energetic young salesman 


commence manufacturing at once for the trade, a sec- 
tion of the community cheered him on. 

At the outset no one took it very seriously. No one 
ever imagined that here were the first passes of a pro- 
longed business duel. Jenks had his own prosperous 
little factory. There was no reason why he should 
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that locality to-day. Its former owner is searcely 
more than the superintendent, of his plant. His fellow- 
duelist is working on a salary for other men. 

A business duel is very different from a mere price- 
eutting war. -The two do not fall into the same 
category at all. In some lines price-cutting may con- 
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tinue for quite a little time without any special harm 
being done to either of the manufacturers. These are 
cases of open and square competition, not petty lunging 
at each other’s throats. Such rivals know when to 
stop. 

Two obstinate firms, who make _boiler-stoking 
equipment, are operating close to New York to-day. 
“(Good times” have prevailed during the past nine 
years for those who have wanted the product of either 
concern, All any of them have had to do has been to 
hint to one firm that the other stood a very excellent 
chance of getfihg an order. These tactics have been 
played over and over again, but the concerns have 
never seemed to see it. Jealously they have kept on 
reducing prices, “ meeting” their rival's quotations. 
It has been an easy thing to get that product so close 
to the cost of production that time and again it has 
actually been sold at a Joss. 

The skill the two firms have’ shown in financing 
themselves has been worthy of a better cause. Both 
are still afloat, though with pitifully small actual 
assets. Lt has been a real personal duel that they 
have been waging. It started in a dispute over a 
patent. Rather than thresh the question out at a 
joint meeting or go to law about it, the wrangle has 
heen allowed to rankle, and each firm has steadfastly 
tried to “kill” the other. It will not take long now. 
Mutual friends have long since given up hope of get- 
ting either of the parties to listen to reason. 

The novelty trade of the Atlantic seaboard has had 
more than one of these duels that are so picturesque in 
their destructiveness. One of them was many-sided, 
fought by some half a dozen small concerns that con- 
trolled a certain ready-selling line. Like many an- 
other group of minor manufacturers, these concerns 
had a price agreement. Somehow, early one season, 
it got broken. 

None of the men who, a few weeks later, were vigor- 
ously in the fight could tell how or why. There was 
some guilty man who started the downward rush, that 
was certain. Excited charges that it was Robinson of 
this coneern, Mason of that, or Johnson of another, 
met with prompt and vigorous denials. Something 
was happening, though. This firm and that found its 
orders falling off with a vengeance. Customers de- 
clared they could buy cheaper elsewhere, and the fact 
that they supplied their wants bore out their state- 
ments. Whoever had broken the agreement first was 
clever. He never revealed himself. Whoever he was, 
he growled as heartily as the rest. 

The result was that every concern started out to 
“get the business.” Ordinary prudence and common 
sense were thrown aside, As has happened before 
under such circumstances, careful managers, partners, 
und directors acted very much like wunreasoning 
savages. They not only undersold one another, but 
they made large appropriations for the purpose of 
influencing sales. 

As soon as a man was suspected of being in the 
market for their goods he became very popular with 
the salesmen of each concern. What was known as 
“wine agent’s tactics”’ became the order of the day 
with everybody, and possible customers were dined and 
entertained at a rate, wonderful to see when it was 
certain that under the conditions there was no possi- 
bility of any profits for any one. 

But there was this great chance. Each firm thought 
it could win and would see all the others drop, ruined, 
commercially dead. Each fought on, blinded by 
passion, in true duelist’s style. The war ended in no 
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tragic way at all, but in commonplace fashion, every 
one. of the rivals having to .retire exhausted, nearly 
moneyless, with the capital and profits of years wasted, 
wounded but “ without satisfaction.” 

Another duel is the story of “sugaring the cus- 
tomer,” and is a railroad tale. It did not happen yes- 


power of cash combined with talk. Very frankly ht 
told every purchasing agent he visited that the old 
company had been making enormous profits on its 
sales. He, repres@nting the new company, could afford 
to pay handsome bonuses for the orders he took, and 
yet do well. And then the duel began. 


He became very popular with 


terday, for trade customs in this regard have changed 
and no man could play the same trick now. But this 
method of winning out proved possible in this instance. 

An old established company that sold supplies to 
railroads suddenly found its trade in the South van- 
ishing. A man who is now a leading merchant in 
New York and was then a star salesman was seen to be 
responsible. Representing a comparatively new con- 
cern, he had gone into a stronghold of the old house 
and on his trip had sold many tens of thousands of 
dollars’ worth. In one season he made a national 
reputation as a salesman. 


His methods were quickly learned. It was the 


the salesmen of each concern 


The old company sent the best and most skilled 
antagonist that it had after him-—its president. That 
official did not mince matters. He thrust out in duel- 
ist style, with absolute disregard of trade judgment. 
A good part of his baggage was bundles of bills. He 
spent thirty thousand dollars (so it was afterward 
learned) in buying back his customers. 


[t looked as if the old company had won. But it 
had received a mortal wound. Against the clever 


manipulations of the younger salesman it eeuld not 
hold out in the long run. The next few seasons saw 
the veteran gradually retiring from the field to dis- 
solve later. The new duelist had proved the victor. 


The work in progress along Fifth Avenue 
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Pushing back the street to meet the Cathedral 


BRINGING THE STREET INTO THE DRAWING-ROOM 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, IS BEING WIDENED, AND ALL ALONG THE COURSE THE FRONTS OF THE HOUSES ALE BEING SLICED OFF IN CONSEQUENCE. 


GRAPHS SHOW THE PROGRESS OF THIS OPERATION 
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“the Desk” 


HOW CHARLES ALF WILLIAMS, MANAGING EDITOR AND ATHLETE, SAVED 
HIS PANIC-STRICKEN STAFF FROM FIRE AT THE 


Williams would have dreaded being 
walled a hero. He hated heroics and 
parade of any kind, and even his 
rescue of a score of men at the risk 


% memory as a mere incident in a ter- 

rible tragedy. The injuries he sus- 
tained that night have killed him at last, after years 
of torture that could not sour his disposition, and now 
that he is gone we who knew him and worked with him 
may tell about what he did without fear of offending 
his sense of. propriety. 

Mr. Williams was a good managing editor. He gvas 
no brilliant, flaming genius that set the country in a 
blaze. with fine writing. He was the news chief of his 
paper, and he saw to it that nothing worth telling 
ever escaped its pages. Managing editors are pretty 
nearly omniscient. They have ta be. That is their 
job. Charles Alf Williams was and did all that the 
job required, but he was not picturesque—just a good, 
able, faithful, competent man. He was born at 
Rochester, New York, but taken while very young to 
Indiana, and there he grew up to robust manhood. 
Very robust. He never ‘used aleohol or tobacco, and 
he was very fond of all outdoor sports. He was a 
strong swimmer and a champion wrestler at middle- 
weight. He had even held his own with Matsada Sora- 
kichi, the great Japanese wrestler who visited this 
country years ago. Also he was a member of a cham- 


, pion four-oared crew in Duluth. But nearly all of his 
athletic work was done for the benefit of his health, he 


said; to counteract the effect of the sedentary habit 
of the newspaper office. When he went to Minneapolis 
he was a ruddy-cheeked, thick-chested, active man of 
thirty, much given to smiling and never wasting time 
in idle conversation. 

Superfluities annoved him. I can illustrate this by 
going out of the chronological order of my story and 
telling what happened a few years ago, when he was 
city editor of a paper in Seattle. A large and power- 
ful man, with a larger and more powerful voice, came 
into the office and began to abuse Mr. Williams and the 
paper for something that had been printed about him. 
Mr. Williams was up from his desk and at the man’s 
side in an instant. He seized the roaring man’s left 
hand, doubled the arm behind his back and jammed it 
up toward his neck, thus putting on him what the 
wrestlers call the hhammer-lock. It silenced the roarer 
and left him helpless. Mr. Williams whirled him 
around, marched him out to the elevator, and called 
* Down!” to the elevator boy. When the door was 
opened he threw the man in and walked back to his 
desk. That one word * Down!” was all he said, before, 
during, or after the mcident. He never had time to 
waste, 

Mr. Williams was sitting at his desk—* the desk ”— 
on the night of November 30. 1889. A pile of galley 
proofs of news matter, local and telegraph, was lying 
before Him; and these he was reading rapidly but with 
minute care, changing a phrase here or there, and occa- 
sionally “ killing” a story or ordering more details in 
another. His office was on the seventh floor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune building, a handsome eight-story 
structure, new and believed to be- fireproof. On the 
left of the managaing editor’s office was the city-room, 
in which the city editor, the reporters, and the copy- 
readers worked, and on the right was the telegraph 
room, in which telegraph operators, the telegraph 
editor, and his ecopy-readers° were busy. Across the 
corridor from these rooms, which were separated from 
one another by partitions that reached only two-thirds 
of the way to the ceiling, was the composing-room, in 
which a dozen men were busy with the types. The 
entire establishment was occupied with the task of 
yetting out the paper, just as hundreds of similar 
organizations will be occupied to-night in the principal 
cities of this country. No possible suggestion of danger 
lurked in any mind. In the first place, everybody was 
too busy to think of it, and, last of all, would any one 
have dreamed of fire in this model building. 

At half-past ten o'clock, when the pressure of work 
was at its utmost in the 7'ribune oflice, a fire began to 
smoulder, then blaze, in the office of a lawyer in the 
lower part of the building. Nobody took much interest 
in it. A reporter asked the elevator man, and he told 
where it was. The reporter went into the managing 
cditor’s office and said: * Oh, Mr. Williams, there’s a 
fire on the third floor. What shall I do?” 

“Go down and find how it started,” the managing 
editor answered, “ and write about two sticks.” 

The reporter started, but he was quickly driven back 
by the glare and crackling of flames below and the 
billows of smoke that came rolling up as the fire spread 
rapidly among the partitions, doors, and all the other 
highly inflammable woodwork inside the fireproof walls 
of the structure. The smoke that rolled into the city- 
room with the fleeing reporter was the alarm that 
snatched every man from his task and shot him to his 
fect in a state of pale panic. 

“Shut that door, you idiot!” a dozen voices roared. 
Kvery man looked blankly at his neighbor. A copy- 
reader who had been timing his work by his watch, 
which stood propped a#lant against an inkstand, 
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mechanically picked up thé watch, hooked it to his 
chain, dropped it into his pocket, and vacantly re- 
marked, “ Well, we’d better be going.” 

“We can’t get down!” some one shouted, and his 
ery sent half a dozen men running toward the win- 
dows. They looked down upon a sheer descent of 
eighty feet. Three of them jumped and were dashed 
to death on the frozen ground. 

Charles Alf Williams heard the cries, knew that most 
of his men were mad with fear, and ran into the city- 
room. He leaped rather than ran, for his physical 
movements were swift as his mental activities were 
calm and orderly. Into the whirl of frightened men 
he dashed. He grabbed the arms of the two nearest 
to him and slung them toward his room, 

“Get in there!” he yelled. “ There’s a fire-escape 
in my room. Get down as fast as you can.” From 
man to man he ran, seizing those who seemed dazed 
and running them to the door, while the others still 
sane enough to recognize authority in the voice of 


Charles Alf Williams 


DRAWN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY A MEMBER OF HIS 
STAFF 


their chief ran and huddled after them. Then he 
started for the telegraph-room on the opposite side. 

“Don’t open the door on the corridor,” he warned 
the crowd. “John’s taking care of the printers. If 
you open that door this whole place will go in a 
minute.” John was his brother, who held his men at 
the opposite side of the house until the firemen took 
them down on ladders. 

Dashing into the telegraph-room, the managing 
editor found the same state of panic. Some of the sur- 
vivors said that he seemed to be smiling while he yelled 
his orders and threw the men toward safety as if they 
were mere dummies of straw. It was well for those 
men that Mr. Williams had the knack and strength 
of the wrestler, the endurance of the rowing-man, 
and, above all, the cool fortitude of a man who has 
learned to command his soul in athletic struggles 
where each gasping breath feels as if it must be the 
last. Plunging into the mass, stepping quickly to right 
or left to head off a straggler, admonishing each one to 
keep moving toward the fire-escape, Mr. Williams 
seemed to carry the crowd into his room, 

Some of the city-room men had swarmed down the 
iron ladders of the fire-escape to safety; but others, 
seeing the flames spurting now and then from the 
lower windows through the iron rungs, were afraid 


. they would be burned off on the way down. 


“ Get down this ladder—it’s your only chance!” Mr. 
Williams urged these reluctant ones. By main strength 
he swung them up across the window-sill on to the 
little baleony and started them on the journey. Here 
let me quote from the account Mr. Williams was at 
length persuaded to write for a journalists’ periodical 
—the Fourth Estate—twenty vears after the fire: 

“ Finally,” he wrote, “the last man got out on the 
fire-escape, leaving me alone in the room. I was about 
to start, when there was a loud knock on my office door 
and cries of ‘ For God’s sake, let us in.’ 


COST OF HIS LIFE 


“TI opened the door, and the flames shot through 
from door to window. Miles, the United Press oper- 
ator, entered, and I showed him the fire-escape, and he 
hastened to get out upon it. Then I turned to find 
Millman, financial editor of the Tribune, and urged 
him to burry,as the fire and smoke were suffocating. 
He tried to do so, but evidently was hurt, for he stum- 
bled and fell almost in the open doorway. 

“I stood over him, and with a hand under each arm 
lifted him to his feet and helped him to the fire-escape. 
But as I did so I kicked the door shut with my foot. 
The jar broke the glass, and the increasing flame and 
smoke enveloped me. I remember strangling and suffo- 
eating as I ran to the window. I got there just in 
time to see Millman fall from the fire-escape, strike 
and knock off Miles, and the two falling farther down- 
ward collided with Professor Olson, a visitor in the 
office, and Milton Picket, of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. 

“ As the four bodies fell with a disheartening crunch 
upon the hard snow in the alleyway below—it was 
twenty-eight degrees below zero—lI saw Igoe, the oper- 
«tor of the Associated Press, attempt to make his way 
across the alley to the building on the other side by 
the bunch of wires that ran into the Tribune office. He 
got on the wires, hanging by his hands, intending to go 
across hand over hand, but the thin, cold strands of 
copper were too much for him, and, after vainly trying 
to raise one foot over the wire to aid him, he gave up 
and dropped to the alley, nine-six feet below, mak- 
ing the fifth of the eight that I saw die before I fell 
forward unconscious across the wide stone window- 
sill. 

“ This window-ledge saved my life. The cold air re- 
vived me, and I followed the others down the escape to 
safety, badly burned, but very much alive. My brother, 
in the other end of the building, also seriously burned, 
made his escape.” ' 

It is characteristic of the man that he did not write 
how he went down that ladder of death. When the 
cold air at the window-ledge had brought him back to 
partial consciousness he remembered his plight and the 
desperate downward journey to come. He drew a few 
deep breaths and started down the ladder. At the 
fifth floor flames gushed out and around him. The 
rungs of the iron fire-escape ladder were so hot that 
they burned the soles out of his shoes. The sides 
burned his palms and fingers frightfully., Williams 
quickly flung his arms around the ladder and slid down 
a flight; bumped upon the landing and slid down the 
next stage; bumped and slid all the way to the ground. 
A trained fireman could not have performed a more 
marvelous feat of acrobatics under torture. 

They carried Williams unconscious to the hospital. 
His feet, hands, and arms were a mass of blackened 
burns; all the hair was burned off his head; his face 
was all scorched. The worst injury of all was internal. 
Somewhere in the descent he had drawn a gasping 
breath, breathed as the fire was swirling round him 
like a red vapor. The inhaled flame burned his nasal 
cavity and much of the interior of his face. 

Eight weeks they kept him in the hospital. A 
weaker man would have died that night, an ordinary 
athlete must have perished from the shock; but Charles 
Alf Williams had an endless store of good-natured per- 
sistence, and he came out at last, a little shaky in the 
legs, but as full of energy as ever. 

“While badly disfigured, I am still in the ring,” he 
wrote in the article from which I have quoted. “ The 
hollow places left in the frontal regions by the various 
operations give me plenty of room to think, but the 
sears on my face look like the map of an African 
jungle before the invasion of Roosevelt.” 

During all the years since the fire Mr. Williams 
served on various Western newspapers, and in the last 
vears of his life he was with the Seattle Times. Often 
he had to undergo treatment for his hurt, but he never 
spoke of it except in a miidly jesting way. The pain 
in his head became so intense last December that he 
was compelled to have another operation performed. 
He was told that it would be of a minor nature, but 
when the surgeons opened his skull they found that 
the infection had spread far more than they thought, 
and he was tottering on his legs when they finally let 
him come back to work. 

He worked at his desk every day with a bandage 
around his head, holding in place a pad of cotton on 
his forehead. That pad hid an ugly scar; nearly all 
the bone in his forehead had been,cut away. Then he 
was told that he would have to be operated upon again. 
It was characteristic of the man to finish up his work 
on Saturday night when arranging to have the opera- 
tion performed on Sunday. He left a note on the desk 
of the managing editor: “I shall have to undergo an- 
other operation to-morrow (Sunday).- They (the 
doctors) tell me that it is a little affair and not danger- 
ous. I may not be down Monday.” ' 

He was at his desk Tuesday, however, his face drawn 
and quivering with the pain he suffered, but the old 
smile was there. A fellow-worker remarked, “ Charley, 
you are not looking yourself to-day.” 

To which he responded with a smile, “I lost a 
great deal of blood yesterday and don’t feel exactly like 
skipping the rope to-day.” 

He went home that evening and did not come back. 
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HE theft of the “ Mona Lisa,” Leonardo 
da Vinci's masterpiece, from the Louvre 
caused world-wide consternation. 
This is the most famous of all pictures; 
Wit is said that the British government 
once offered $5,000,000 for it, but it was 
unpurchasable; its reproductions are to be seen 
everywhere. Happily it cannot be permanently lost, 
nor can it pass from hand to hand untraced, nor hung 
upon the wall of any millionaire’s salon. Sooner or 
later it must turn up again. . 

For five years the “ Mona Lisa,” or “ La Gioeonda,” 
had hung in the Salon Carré, the cynosure of all eyes. 
On the afternoon of Tuesday, August 22d, the museum 
was suddenly closed—owing to the bursting of a 
water-pipe, said the men on guard. At five o'clock 
the Temps announced that the famous picture had 
been stolen. 

It was last seen on the morning of the preceding 
day. Monday being cleaning day, the museum was 
closed to the public. On Tuesday morning the disap- 
pearance of the picture was noticed, but it was thought 
that the official photographer had removed it to’ his 
own studio to copy it, as he often did. When it was 
learned that the picture had actually been stolen 
Paris was thrown into consternation. After much 
searching the heavy frame of the picture was found 
standing on a staircase leading to one of the cloak- 
rooms, : 

There is a scaffold against the facade of the Louvre. 
placed there in connection with the installation of an 
ef€vator. By this scaffold it would be easy to enter 
and leave the building, and a person acquainted with 
the interior and provided with keys to the various 
rooms could easily reach the Salon Carré, 

It is suggested that the intention of the thieves is 
to retain the original and to send back a copy, but 
the “Mona Lisa” has been so closely studied that 
such deception is believed to be impossible. 

Thirty-eight years ago, in his Studies in the His- 
tory of the Renaissance, Pater described the picture 
in these famous words: 

“ Hers is the head upon which all ‘the ends of the 
world are come,’ and .the eyelids are a littl weary. 
It is a beauty wrought out from within upon the flesh, 
the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange thoughts and 
fantastic reveries and exquisite passions. Set it for 
a moment beside one of those white Greek goddesses 
or beautiful women of antiquity, and how would they 
be troubled by this beauty, into which the soul with 
all its maladies has passed! All the thoughts and ex- 
perience of the world have etched and molded there, 
in that which they have of power to refine and make 
expressive the outward form. 

“She is older than the rocks among which she sits; 
like the vampire, she has been dead many times, and 
learned the secrets of the grave; and has been a diver 
in deep seas, and keeps their fallen day about her; 
and trafficked for strange webs with Eastern 
merchants; and, as Leda, was the mother of Helen 
of Troy, and, as St. Anne, the mother of Mary; and 
all this has been to her but as the sound of lyres and 
flutes, and lives only in the delicacy with which it has 
molded the changing lineaments, and tinged the eye- 
lids and the hands.” 

“La Gioconda” is a portrait of Madonna Lisa del 
Giocondo of Florence, third wife of Francesco del 
Giocondo. The artist spent almost four years on the 
work, and even then pronounced it unfinished. Soon 
after the picture was painted it was purchased by 
King Francis I. of France, who was an ardent admirer 
of da Vinci’s work, and he afterward appointed him 
his court painter. Da Vinci died in France in 1519. 

The only theft in modern times comparable with 
that of “La Gioconda” was the stealing of Gains- 
Lorough’s “ Duchess of Devonshire,” which was taken 
from its frame in the showroom of an art firm in 
London many years ago, and after a long interval re- 
turned to its owners. Later the picture was purchased 
by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
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AN AMAZON AMONG THE PTOMAINES 


Mrs. Piumb’s watering-can contains a chemical solution 
which renders offensive vegetables still less palatable 


SCENES IN THE DAILY LIFE OF MRS. GRACE J. PLUMB, NEW YORK’S WOMAN FOOD INSPECTOR 
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The Startling Theft of a Priceless Painting 
| 
| 
“Mona Lisa,” by Leonardo da Vinci, the most famous 
of all pictures, which has been stolen from the Louvre 
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KEES T eleven Adrienne was sure that she 
2 woulkl marry a duke. At thirteen 
she was already reading Thackeray, 
2 SO She then decided that anything 
#5 less than a prime minister was out 
of the question. At fifteen she pos- 
sessed passion for the 
grocer’s boy. who was fat and red- 
cheeked,Aind at seventeen she had 
her first soeipetell of marriage. His name was Anas- 
tasius; he was stoop-shouldered, and his passion was 
butterflies. He proposed, with consummate judgment, 
to make Adrienne the queen of his collection. She al- 
most accepted Anastasius because he was so different 
from other boys, and then, because he was so different, 
she rejected him, and the long line of hopefuls and 
despondents began to weave its way past her. 

In it there were rich boys and poor boys, bright 
boys and dull boys, young boys and old boys; there 
was one old fellow who sought to tempt Adrienne 
with a steam yacht that would bear her to any of the 
far seas of this world that she might let her fancy 
name. And when she was tired of the yacht there 
would be a big town house in Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and a country place at Newport, Rhode Island, 
with butlers and conservatories and imported automo- 
biles—but Adrienne only shook her head. All the 


rich boys were offering 
her such inducements. 
And some other boys 


varied the _ offering. 
There was one who 
- likened his lineage to a 
wide-spreading oak. But 
again Adrienne onty 
sheok her head sadly— 
she was a Coutant, her- 
self, and the Coutants 
had begun their lineage 
in a Freneh province so 
many” generations ago 
that the full count | of 
them had almost been 
lost. Lusty youths 
offered her athletic 
medals; there was one 
luminous-eved soul who 
could talk to her by the 
hour of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite period, whereon Adri- 
enne would glance 
thoughtfully at the toe 
of her tiny slipper and 
wonder if she would look 
better at the Junior 
Prom in -pink~ with 
mauve or in mauve with 
pink. For none of these 
penetrated deeply. She 
was sorry for them— 
singly and colleetively— 
but her quick-throbbing 
heart was never for an 
mstant touched. 

You see what Adrienne - 


was really looking for 
was a man, the right 
man, a real man, if vou 
please. She met all the 


nice boys of Tremont 
society and some of the 
boys who were not in 
Tremont society, but at 
that she was quite sure 
that her field of ac- 
quaintance with real men 
was limited—fearfully 
limited. But. after a 
time—the line had been 
weaving itself past- the 
slim and loveby girl for 
nearly seven years—it 
so happened that she 
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met a real man. His name ¥.. Orville Milnor, and 
he was vice-president of the great International Bridge 
Company. I. B.—you must have known it if you 
have ever flirted with the narrow white tape of the 
stock-ticker—has one of its greatest plants in Tre- 
mont, and at the head of that plant was Orville 
Milnor—a man whose word and whose judgment: were 
undisputed. 

Tremont society looked askance at Orville Milnor. 
“Who is he?” it said to itself. “His name is not 
writ upon the list of the founders of this town.” It 
was not, and society was right. For Orville Milnor 
had been a puddler’s boy in the beginning—in the 
grimy old foundry of the bright plant. That was one 
of the things that Adrienne loved in him—one of the 
tests by which he was a man in her eyes. He had 
come up the steep path, and at the head of the path 
had stood the slim and lovely girl. And that girl 
could bear no malice, not even when rumor slipped up 
to her and whispered slyly in her ear. 

“He once fell upon a workman and with his hands 
beat him—almost to the death,” said rumor, 

But Adrienne only tossed her head back and 
laughed, becausé she knew of that—of the workman 
who had defied his superintendent. She knew’ that 
mutiny might at any time fairly bring capital punish- 
nent, and she was only the more convinced that Or- 


And before the G. M. could catch his breath he was telling 
him of the whole wretched business there at Long Eddy 
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' within Craig Gordon’s soul. 


ville Milnor was a real man. He did measure to the 
tests. He was a square man—square, of course, as 
modern -business goes. He was honest, too—as com- 
mercial standards of honesty go. He was said by 
even his rivals to have “ made good,” and Adrienne’s 
Uncle Ben, who was the biggest banker in Tremont, 
said that his bank and Bradstreet’s both rated Orville 
Milnor as “A No. 1.” That. ought to have satisfied 
almost any girl. 

‘It almost satisfied Adrienne. She knew that she 
was unusually finicky—the procession of the _ pros- 
pectives had so made her; and so she put off from 
month to month, and even from year to year, the 
formal acceptance of the hand and name of Orville 
Milnor.. She welcomed his attentions. He had such 
delightful little ways of remembering a girl’s com- 
fort and a girl’s happiness—you might almost have 
thought that there had been nine generations of Mil- 
nors in Tremont. But—she still hesitated. It seemed 
so hard for a girl to take the crucial step. 

And as for Milnor—Milnor had long since learned 
that a strong man wins through patience—patience of 
the exquisite and excruciating sort. So he played his 
cards adroitly—as he played them all the time in his 
business—and waited. When Adrienne finally deter- 
mined, Orville Milnor would be ready for the verdict. 


Into the offices of the International Bridge plant at 
Tremont there walked a young man just out of a big 
school of technology. He was filled with enthusiasm, 
and when he placed his letter of introduction down 
upon the. vice-president’s desk, Orville Milnor smiled 
in a sort of keén sympathy. Milnor had never gone to 
a-school, and there dwelt within him a sort of envy 
of those who had. A boy of this sort stood at his 
desk nearly every working day of the year—and not 
many of them passed the examination. 

-: So you’ve come for the post-graduate course, 

r.’ 

Gordon—Craig Gordon.” 

“Thank you. We’re only business, Mr. Gordon—a 
great big machine, as I see it, and yet the science of 
education looks up to us quite a bit. But we don’t 
look up to the science of education—not a bit of it. 
We’re crammed full and overstuffed with smart young 
men from all of your schools. I make a rule of taking 
but-one in a hundred; and you're number two. Try 
again—a little further down the line—and you may 
be the hundredth one. At any rate, I wish you luck.” 

He reached out a flabby hand mechanically, gave 
th: boy from Tech. a quick shake, and then, promptly 
forgetting him, delved among the mass of papers on 
his desk. The interview was closed. 

. Craig Gordon bit his tongue. This was—well, 
it was a bit different from what he had anticipated. 
He had not calculated on the combined output from 
all of the technical schools. Very few young graduates 
ever do. He looked down from the - vice-president’s 
window into the dirty yard of the bridge plant. It 
was a horrible place. An upturned comb of iron 
stacks rising from the ridge of the nearest shed poured 
down a sooty spray of cinders upon everything about, 


upon the narrow open spaces, and upon the bent figures 


of men who toiled like beasts under cover and out of 
it. The glare of opened furnaces sent uncanny lights 
and shadows through the hot and grimy place. It was 
horrible—and it was like an earthly paradise to a boy 


who was steeped in theory and hungrily wanted to 


roll up his sleeves and plunge into action. .. . The 
man sitting at the big desk looked up and caught 
sight of young Gordon. 

“ What, you here still? I told you—” 

But before he was done, resolve had formed itself 
It took nerve, and per- 
haps this Mr. Milnor would end by sending for the 
police—or by taking the law into his own hands. 

“T know,” caid Craig Gordon, “you said I was 
ninety-eight degrees removed.” 

“And that ended it. Good-day. 
said Orville Milnor. 

The figure by the window did not move. 

“T like to look down into the yard,” it said. 
I stand here awhile?” 


I’m a busy man,” 
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“ You can stand there as long as you damn please, 
said Orville Milnor. 

An hour later Milnor looked toward the window. 
The young man still stood there. 

“ Well, how long?” demanded the vice-president. 

“ Till moved up the ninety-eight degrees.” 

“Then you'll drop in your tracks,” said Orvilie 
Milnor. 

“ That’s my lookout,” was the young man’s reply. 

Another hour passed—two hours—three hours. The 
vice-president went out to his lunch, took his time 
over it. When he came back, the figure was still at 
the window. The long June afternoon dragged itself 
out. Milnor finally pulled his desk shut—he was off 
for the open country to play a round with Adrienne 
Coutant. He looked sharply over to the window, more 
than half expecting that his caller was gone. He 
frowned, then broke into a grin, for the boy was still 
there. 

“Well, Mr. Gordon,” he said. 
for the night.” 

“You told me,” said the boy from Tech., “that | 
could stay here as long as I damn pleased.” 

“ You can’t,” snapped Orville Milnor, “for I’m your 
boss now. You are to report to Shop 14 at seven 
o’clock to-morrow morning to take your turn upon a 
lathe. It ‘ll be hot work, and you'll sicken on it be- 
fore the summer is through. All you college boys do. 
But it’s yours—to-morrow and not any other day. 
No getting home to fix up.” 

“Tll answer the whistle to-morrow,” said Craig 
Gordon. 

So it was that the boy from Tech. came to Inter- 
national Bridge at the beginning of the hottest sum- 
mer that Tremont has ever known. He started at the 
bottom, and then he began to rise in that smoky, dirty 
place, as straight as a bubble ever rose to the surface 
of roily water. 

Pat Cullen said: “He is a good workman, even if 
he is Seotch.” 

Old Pat was the foreman of the Fourteen shop, and 
one who judged neither men nor things hastily. 


“We're locking up 


Orville Milnor began to look with favor upon Craig 
Gordon—that certainly was a nice boy who had come 
to them out of Tech. He had none but good re- 
ports of Gordon; within six months he was standing 
as old Pat Cullen’s assistant. Orville Milnor did 
more than merely look with favor upon young Gor- 
don—he was taking him up socially in a town that 
was none too friendly to strangers. Milnor was proud 
of his own social prowess; he was glad to have big 
nouses open their doors that his protégé might see 
how big a man in every way was his boss. He took 
him -to one house after another, and finally he took 
him to Adrienne. And when the boy from Tech. had 
entered the dimly lighted parlor of the big, old-fash- 
toned house on the very crest of Tremont Heights, 
where a girl in white sat upon a long sofa—then 
Craig Gordon had passed within the very gates of 
Paradise, 

For a time young Gordon hesitated—rumor had 
been whispering in his ears. Now, mind you, there 
was no engagement, no photographs in the newspapers, 
no gleaming stone held proudly upon a slim finger; 
but rumor had slipped into the gaudy drawing-rooms, 
had erept unobserved into the shady recesses of the 
clubs, and rumor had said that the clever vice-presi- 
dent of International Bridge was going to take 
Adrienne Coutant to be his wife. Milnor had never 
said that. Craig Gordon thanked God that Milnor 
had never said it, and still he hesitated. Paradise 
seemed so unreal. 

Adrienne did not Ngsitate. 
some ways quite as much as Milnor—and she 
showered dozens of little favors upon him. And in 
return the boy from Tech. took hope and inspiration 
into his work—-that lifted him to higher levels in it— 
so high that Orville Milnor took sharp notice of him. 
Milnor’s eyes saw much. Gradually he began to 
neglect his protégé socially. He no longer took him 
around to smart clubs or asked him to his own 
luxurious apartments. In fact, he might have dropped 
Craig Gordon, but that would not have been good 
business, and Milnor was loyal to his employment. 
When the idea showed itself insistently, Milnor an- 
swered it by raising young Gordon’s salary. 

And a little time after that there came the job to 
International Bridge that it had hungrily demanded 
from the big Tremont & Southwestern property—the 
building of a new triple-span up at Long Eddy on the 
River division, over which traffic passes in a noisy 
rush, like coal down an iron chute. Old Seth Ken- 
nerly, known from one end of the land to the other, 
popularly as the Baking Powder King, unpopularly 
as about anything that the laws of libel would permit, 
was primarily responsible for the rebuilding of the 
River division of the T. & 8., of which the new Lon 
Eddy span was part and parcel. Whenever old Set 
had accumulated an extra ten millions or so of profits 
he would go hunting for a place in which to bury it 
—a harder thing each year in the U. 8. A. But he 
never buried money without being sure that the green 
tendrils of future bank-notes were going to shoot out 
of the earth directly overhead. In the case of T. & 
S., there had seemed to be possibilities, and so he had 
hurried down to New York and asked his old friend, 
Scott Parsons, about it. 

“Is it good for anything, Scott?” he demanded. 
“Has it minimum grades and maximum capacity? 
If it’s good, how did it ever get by-the Stevens crowd ?” 

The big president of the Pranecsatiqnntal had 
whispered his private opinion that T. & S. had possi- 
bilities. And Kennerly had begun to drop his mil- 
lions into it as if they had been burning his fingers. 
He was in a hurry, in a fearful hurry, to see the little 
green tendrils come shooting up from T. & 8S. He 
made .them begin by ironing out the curves in that 
ninety miles of river-bank division that was the main- 
stem of the big property. And in the course of the 
ironing process a great fill and twelve hundred feet 
of truss bridge were t- replace the deep dip at Long 
Eddy. Workmen began to make a straight line across 
the bow of that well-famed. curve. They began to 
dump earth for the embankment by the train-load. 


She liked the boy—in 
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And in a little time the bridge people would begin to 
set the red trussing of their giant spans. Milnor’s 
office force were working night and day over the de- 
tails of a river span 1,187 feet in length. 

Craig Gordon was interested in that job, hungry 
to be sent up into the country and put in charge of 
it. He knew that he could swing it. He intimated 
to Milnor as much. But Milnor simply swung around 
on his heel and raised up Phil Valentine from 
beneath him—sent Valentine up to take charge of 
the biggest job that 1. B. had tackled in four years. 
It was not only big, but it was a time-limit contract. 
Seth Kennerly was not a man to sit down quietly 
and watch his money grow. ‘ 

So they had gone over to Transcontinental and 
taken three spans that Scott Parsons had torn down 
from his Baliol River crossing. Parsons was going 
mad on reinforced concrete, and was throwing away 
three perfectly good bridge sp.ns. At least, Milnor 
said that to the T. & S. folks, and Milnor was sup- 


emptory message from Milnor ordering him up in 
charge of the work at Long Eddy. 

“I've given you your chance, Gordon,” he said. 
“ Now make good, damn you!” he added, chuckling in 
his disagreeable way. “It ‘ll be worth more to you 
than your vacation.” 

Craig Gordon said nothing. 

He knew why the vice-president of International 
Bridge was laughing at him. Milnor, with no rare 
intuition, had divined Craig Gordon's vacation plan. 
Adrienne had gone South, to a big hotel, where lazy 
folk were taught how to loaf in aristocratic fashion, 
and this young poacher could have held no other 
destination in view. But now Craig Gordon was to 
have his chance, and Milnor was to have another of 
his—the railroad tickets were already folded within 
his pocket. 

As the stars slipped out one by one in the dead of a 
winter’s night, and the broad valley was silent, save 
for the boom and grind of ice along the river's shore 


He fussed over the plans a long while 


posed to know. His plant was the fourth largest in 
the chain of International Bridge, and his word, if 
not law, was at le st approaching prophecy. 


Milnor did chuckle once or twice as he thought of 
young Craig Gordon rising high enough in his ambi- 
tions to want to go up to Long Eddy, and then he 
stopped chuckling—he was reading the contents of a 
telegram that had been hurriedly thrust into his 
fingers. It was a telegram of tragedy, of a human 
life quickly blotted out, and the life was that of 
Philip Valentine—I. B.’s boss at the Long Eddy work. 

“Who'll we send in Valentine’s place?” came the 
emotionless inquiry of Milnor’s assistant before the 
chief had hardly had time to réad the telegram. 

Milnor frowned in thought—then he chuckled once 
again. 

“Send anybody,” he said, carelessly. “Send Craig 
Gordon.” 


It was in the month of February that a quick- 
swinging boom-end had swept Phil Valentine into an 
ice-filled river, 2nd it was that same month of Febru- 
ary that Craig Gordon had been finally given a 
vacation—the first that he had ever earned from In- 


. ternational Bridge. He had awakened of a crisp 


morning to r lize that this was vacation—that the 
shrieking,siren down at the plant would call in vain 
for him this day. And then, almost as he was ready 
to start for the train that was to bear him hundreds 
of miles toward the South, there had come a per- 
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and the rush and rattle of trains along the busy main 
line of Tremont & Southwestern, Craig Gordon sat at 
Phil Valentine’s desk, tried to forget the girl in the 
Southland who might—perhaps—miss him, and went 
fingering over the blue-prints of the bridge that they 
were going to rebuild there at Long Eddy. And while 
it.was still dark in the brilliant darkness of a cloud- 
Jess winter’s night, he did more. He buttoned himself 
into his great-coat and went tramping out into the 
night. He climbed over the big girders that were to 
form the vital parts of the three great trusses, he 
tapped them here and he tapped them there... Finally 
he summoned a watchman, who brought his lantern, 
and by that faint glow,Craig Gordon made minute 
comparisons with the blue-prints—and then he shook 
his head doubtfully. 

Then he went over the entire work onée again— 
measuring and remeasuring, for he was no man for 
rule-o’-thumb. “He fussed over the plans a long while, 
and the watchman became venturesome. 

“Not good railroading,” he proffered, “to throw 
away good work like that when there isn’t a bridge 
shop in the country .that isn’t weeks behind its 
orders.” 

Gordon turned quickly and faced the workman. 

“ Nobody is apt to care very much about what you 
eall good railroading,” he said, sharply. 

The watchman flushed. These young engineers with 
their smart clothes were all alike—snappy and uppish. 
He growled under his tongue and turned away from 
Gordon. And as for Gordon, he wondered what the 
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watchman really knew. He asked himself if the old 
fellow was ever sorry that he worked-for International 
bridge. 

For Craig Gordon was sorry that he worked for that 
big institution. He spent the rest of that starry 
February night studying the blue-prints of the three 
spans that Scott Parsons, the shrewd old head of 
Transcontinental, was unloading on his friend Seth 
Kennerly, the shrewd old purchaser of T. & S., and 
then hated International Bridge. For Craig Gordon 
knew that those three spans were not fit for the Long 
Eddy bridge of Tremont & Southwestern. They might 
last a decade, a generation perhaps—perhaps they 
might even outlive Craig Gordon. Still, his mind was 
not silent under such self-reasonings. It answered 
every time that the spans were not right, and that he 
knew they were not right. What his engineering train- 
ing called the “ margin of safety” was missing. It 
was to be a “nip-and-tuck ~ job, and his mind kept 
telling him that tragedy repeats itself. 

Then his mind descended to the practical, and asked 
him what of his loyalty to the concern for which he 
worked. And then he laughed. Loyalty to Interna- 
tional Bridge! He hated International Bridge, In- 
ternational Bridge stood as the “ go-between” in this 
nasty trade, and Craig Gordon felt that he owed Iris 
employer no loyalty whatsoever. 


Crate Gordon understood, and because he un- 
derstood his soul went down and sat on a seat in 
hell. 


For three days and three nights, while his mind 


. struggled to give the first orders about tke placing of 


and International Bridge would 


the spans, his soul stayed in hell, his mind kept to its 
rat-a-tap of accusation. He would look at the river, 
ai the men finishing: the abutments and the piers to 
make them ready for the trusses. And then he turned 
away once again. He was losing his nerve, and that 
is bad for any man. 

And when he had looked at the river one time he 
stepped into his office and found there a letter from 
Adrienne, She fad been very angry at him—they 
really had planned a delicious time together; but 
now she had relented enough to write him. He tore 
the letter open and scanned it eagerly. 

“TI can understand now beeause [ have been told 
what a great work has been given to you, boy; to 
build a strong bridge over a mighty river,” she wrote 
him. He read no further, and in a little while he tore 
the paper up into fine bits. But he could not forget 
What she had written: “A great work ... a strong 
bridge.” His eves filled with tears, and he began to 
eurse softly. He was twenty-eight vears old, and he 
must be a man in this thing. Business was business, 
be the responsible 
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party—Orville Milnor had taken this yoke upon his 
shoulders. But Orville Milnor had no_ professional 
interest; Orville Milnor could not write “ C. E.” after 
his mame... . 

The thought of Milnor made him think for an in- 
stant of a hotel in the Southland, a girl who stood 
waiting for a boy who came not. A hasty thought 
followed the good one, and he sent it on its way, with 
another curse. Then he laughed. People would think 
that if he took, such a step he took it for personal 
reasons, If he let business be business and con- 
sidered only his professional honor, his honor as a 
man—some people would rise up and again send 
Dame Rumor in «nd out of the gaudy drawing-rooms 
and the shady clubs of Tremont. But let people talk 
and business be business—Craig Gordon slipped out 
of the -little office and caught a train bound toward 
town. And, as he slipped into his seat, his soul was 
serenely peaceful for the firstetime in three days. 


Four hours and a half later he stepped into the 
inside oflice of King Snowden, the veteran general 
manager of Tremont & Southwestern—just as the old 
chief was starting home. The old man faced the 
younger with a smile. 

“ You’ve come to tell me that you’re beating your 
contract schedules?” he said. “ Are we going to get 
through track by May Ist? Can’t you give me the new 
rail within sixty days?” 

Craig Gordon faced the general manager calmly, and 
said: 

ean, Mr. Snowden, but I won't.” 

And before the G. M. could catch his breath he was 
telling him of the whole wretched business there at 
Long Eddy. 


Finally it was Snowden’s turn to be cool. 

“ Do you realize what you are doing?” he said, in his 
even way. 

Craig Gordon nodded assent. 

“ Milnor’s away. but I’ve written him and told him 
what | was going to tell you to-day. [—but I’m not a 
figure in this thing. I might build up that rotten 
bridge and then shovel coal in hell for doing it.” 

He stopped—quickly, for he felt he had said too 
much. 

“ I wish we could take care of you,” said King Snow- 
den, frankly, but he sheok his head slowly. “ We’ve 
got engineers sitting around with their feet on the 
desks already.” 

Gordon quickly settled that. 

“I’m not worried about my future,” said he. 
guess I can run a trolley-car on a pinch.” 

But as he left the general manager’s office he did 
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worry a wee bit about his future. He knew what 
Milnor would do hours before the wire came to him 
from his chief dismissing him in as picturesque phras- 
ing as the Western Union rules permit. Moreover, 
Milnor would have the brakes upon him. He would 
stop him—here, there, everywhere. The ramifications 
of International Bridge were tremendous, they even 
extended underneath the competitors of that huge 
aggregation of capital. But, after a time, he ceased te 
worry. His mind was serene and his soul fairly sang 
of a boy from Tech. who had a clear mind, a strong 
pair of arms, and who had kept faith with himself and 
the world. And then he was supreme. ‘ 

He stepped into a telegraph-office on his way back 
from Snowden’s office and sent a wire over the slender 
silver trail of the wire that found its way to the 
South. 

“ Suppose I were to run a trolley-car?” he asked. 

Hours later the reply came dancing back to Tre- 
mont. He tore the message nervously open. 

“I'd hire the car by the year,” she replied. 


But Adrienne never had the opportunity to exert 
such foolish extravagance. For King Snowden had 
looked wistfully at the boy from Tech. He wanted a 
man of that sort—not merely to build a real bridge at 
long Eddy in place of the contraption that the Par- 
sons-Kennerly syndicate was dumping upon the honest 
security-holders of T. & S., but to carry forth the big 
engineering projects that their new policy of provision 
was to bring in its trail. But the G. M. was elgpck- 
mated by politics—the worst sort of politics, office 
polities. Beardsley, their chief engineer, was closely 
related to Scott Parsons, and so he held down his fat 
job pretty firmly. When King Snowden thought of 
that it was his turn to lose his temper. Before he had 
quite regained it, he rose in the fullness of up-strung 
justice and strode into the president's office. 

What King Snowden said there is not written even 
upon the most secret records of T. & S., but he came 
out whistling. Gates Brillings was the president of 
T. & S., after all, and not the Parsons-Kennerly crowd, 
and Beardsley was going to have an assistant—an 
assistant that would make his boss look sharply as to 
the merits of his own behavior. And as Craig Gordon 
-—Gordon was again hot at the telegraph wire. 

“They won't have me as motorman,” he wrote. 
“ They’re a little fussy about the cars—and their pas- 
sengers’ lives. But Snowden wants me to work for 
him. Do you think that we could start at three 
thousand ?” 

And again the answer came—from the distant South- 
land. 

“ We'll try,” was all it said. 


HEN Harry N. Atwood landed at Governor’s 
Island, in New York Harbor, recently, thus 
concluding a flight of 1,265 miles from St. 


Louis, he demonstrated clearly that the day of trans- 


continental. journey by aeroplane is imminent. 

Atwood left St. Louis on Tuesday, August 15th, and 
covered a distance of 1.265 miles, exclusive of détours 
in several regions. On the first day he traversed the 
286 miles between St. Louis and Chicago, and _ his 
stopping places on successive days were Elkhart, In- 
diana: Toledo, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Swanville, 
Pennsylvania: Buffalo; Lyons: Belle Isle; kort Plain; 
Castleton; Nyack: and Governor's Island, New York. 

Atwood, who is twenty-seven years old, is a pupil of 
the Wright Brothers. It is noteworthy that he did 
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Atwood the immaculate at his journey’s end 


not take his last lesson in flying until May 24th. It 
is stated that he was not a promising pupil; he was 


FEATURES OF ATWOOD’S FLIGHT 
Distance traversed: 1.265 miles, exclusive of 
détours. 
Days en route: 172. 
Time in the air: 28 hours 31 minutes. 
Number of flights: 20. 
Average speed: 44 miles an hour. 


and too immaculate 
Nevertheless he 


snid to be deficient in “ knack.” 
in appearance to make an airman. 


From’ St. Louis to New York by Biplane 


met with only one mishap upon his journey, and that 
on the last lap from Nyack to New York, when his 
gasoline tank caught fire, although he lost his cap 
when too heartily returning the greeting of Yonkers. 
xeept at Nyack, where he required the services of 
a -number of volunteers to lift his machine into a 
better starting place, he rose and landed indifferently 
from ‘hills, rocks, marshes, and mountains. 

The previous world’s record for distance, which At- 
wood beat, was that of Koenig, who covered 1,164 
miles in the circuit race through several countries of 
western Europe recently. The “ round England ” race, 
won by Beaumont, is, however, regarded as a greater 
achievement, the winner having covered a distance of 
1,010 miles in two days and a half. 
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At Nyack twenty-five volunteers lifted the biplane over two fences to secure a better starting place 
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POST-VACATION FANCIES 


F a woman can really love a man after she has once 
seen him in a bathing-suit, the chances are that it 

is a love that will endure forever. 

The man who insists upon wearing a red golf coat 
while strolling through a bull pasture may not be a 
professional gambler, but he stakes a good deal on a 
single toss. 

One of the chief points of difference between your 
summer-hotel bill and a mosquito’s bill is that when 
the mosquito’s bill has been presented it is generally 
easier for the payer to come up to the seratch. 

Among the marked inconsistencies of the Eternal 
Feminine after a summer experience, it seems to us 
that we find one in the prevalence of engaging smiles 
upon lips that refuse to be engaged. 

We spent a week this season at a small caravansary 
in the mountains whose presiding deity had placed a 
sign in her front window reading, “ Bored By The 
Week.” We have ever since believed in signs, because 
we certainly were. 

Whatever the disadvantages of the trolley, it has 
ecrtainly been well called “the poor man’s. motor,” 
and a strong point in its favor is that the consumer 
knows just what it is going to cost him when he starts 
in to use it. 

If one is ever disposed to doubt the influence of 
country life in the hardening of one’s muscles and the 
stiffening of one’s sinews, it will not require more 
than one session with a farm-house fricasseed chicken 
to overcome his fears, 

The surest cure that we know of for the fresh 
young person who insists upon rocking the boat is to 
thrust his head under water and to hold it there for 
forty-eight consecutive hours. It is a remedy that has 
never been known to fail. 

If one could only overhear the conversation of the 
Knitting Squad on the average summer-hotel piazza, 
he would probably gain an interesting lot of informa- 
tion concerning himself that he never even dreamed 
of before. 

The question of how long a vacation should be is 
not so perplexing, after all, to one who gives careful 
thought to the matter. In the last analysis it is en- 
tirely a matter of dollars and sense—in other words, 
it should be a grifle shorter than the linear measure- 
ment of one’s pocket. 

Life never appears so like a continuous song as it 
(loes in some country dale where, the minute the low- 
ing herds cease to warble at the twilight hour, the 
tree-toads and mosquitoes take on the strain, and keep 
at it until the rooster and the lark are ready to per- 
form their matutinal stunt. 


A CONNOISSEUR 


THEY met in a bric-d-brae shop. 

* Are you fond of jades?” queried one of the two. 

“ Well, I can't say I am,” said the other. “I mar- 
ried two, and, to tell you the truth, I don’t think they 
wear well.” 


A SATISFACTORY SETTLEMENT 


HinkLey had just run into and everlastingly 
smashed a wagon-load of eggs, butter, and other farm 
produee, 


“T am awfully sorry about this,” said he, as he 
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LAMB AND STORK 
MISS LAMB (joyously): On, see, [VE BEEN OFFERED A PART IN A MUSICAL COMEDY! 


MISS STORK: | HAD AN OFFER ONCE, BUT | REFUSED TO WEAR TIGHTS 


helped the farmer scrape the butter and eggs off his 
clothes. “ Now I am in a great hurry, and I'd like to 
settle with you right here and now. Will fifty dollars 
cover the damage?” 

“TI reekon it will,” said the Farmer, as Hinkley 


MAMMA: HAVE YOU BEEN PLAYING WITH THAT BOY 
NEXT DOOR AGAIN? 
SON: NOPE: HES BEEN PLAYING WITH ME 


EQUESTRIAN STRATEGY 


RIDER (who has dismounted from runaway horse): 
THAT TIME! 


THERE, YOU MURDERING BIG BRUTE, | FOOLED YOU 
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counted out five crisp ten-dollar bills and handed 
them over. Then, after a moment’s hesitation, he 
added, “ Comin’ back this way?” 

“ Yes.” said Hinkley. “ To-morrow night.” 

“ All right,” said the Farmer. “I'll have another 
load réady for ye on the same terms.” 


FISHING NOTE 


“ ANY. deep-sea fishing at your summer place, 
Binks?” asked Harkaway. 

“No.” said Harkaway. “There was a girl at the 
hotel who made several million casts for a high C, 
but she was stranded on the flats every time.” 


A BUSINESS SUGGESTION 


Bousy had worn his mother’s patience to the limit 
“You are a perfect little heathen!” she remarke 
iving way at last. 

“Do you mean it?” demanded Bobby. 

“I do indeed,” said his mother. 

“Then say, Ma,” said Bobby, “why can’t I keep 
that ten cents a week you gimme for the Sunday-school 
pom yy I guess I’m as hard up as any of the rest 
of ‘em.” 


THE. AFTERMATH 


MAIp of Athens, ere we part, 
Give me back my motor-cart. 
Give me back those jewels rare 
That | gave to deck your hair. 
Hear my vow before I go— 
V'll go broke if you say no! 


Give me back that rope of pearls 
That doth nestle ‘neath your curls, 
And that trest expensive thing, 
Our one-time engagement ring— 
Rubies, three, set in a row— 

I'll go broke if you say no! 


By those buggy-rides we had 

In those days so gay and glad, 
By those wanderings so chaste 
With my arm around your waist, 
By the bills that still 1 owe, 

lll go broke if you say no! 


By those hosts of soda sips 
I've provided for your lips, 
By the pounds of caramels, 
Roses, pinks, and asphodels, 
That have cost a “thou” or so— 
I'll go broke tf you say no! 


I don’t ask you for my heart, 
Maid of Athens, ere we part. 

I ean get another one 

Now that its day’s work is done; 
But return before I go: 


(ne motor-ear; 1 gold chain purse; 1 diamond tiara; 
2 gold bangles; 1 gun-metal lorgnette chain with brill- 
iants; 1 three-ruby engagement ring; 1 enamel-and- 
gold belt-buckle; 6 miscellaneous scarf-pins, swiped ; 
1 set of Kipling bound in full morocco; | silver mani- 
cure set; 1 filigree silver rose-box;-1 check for, say, 
$2,500, to cover your share of the incidental expenses 
of an engagement broken by yourself— 


I'll go broke if you say no! 
A. SUFFERAN MANN. 
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SHORT; BY GINGER! 


DRAWN BY ,H. Cc. WALL 
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The Sense of Obstacles 


Ir is generally believed that the loss 
of one sense increases the acuteness of the 
other senses, but it is contrary to exist- 
ing evidence to suppose that a blind man 
can, by virtue, of exercise, hear or see 
farther than he heard or saw before he 
was struck with blindness. 

Exercise perfects the manner of using 
a sense. Blindness forces the blind to 
utilize their remaining senses to their 
full power. A blind man studies voices; 
he recognizes his interlocutors by their 
voices; he draws deductions from his 
senses of smell and touch. His subtlety 
is due to the practice of attention and 
the careful noting of all that is presented 
to*his consciousness. The blind man is 
credited with possessing a special sense, 
called “ the sense of obstacles.” He enters 
a very narrow avenue, and passes through 
it without coming in contact with any of 
the trees on either side. He can tell 
what doors are open when he enters a 
corridor. It is supposed that the myste- 
rious sense of obstacles lies dn the fore- 
head; in some cases it is so well developed 
that a person totally blind can tell the 
number of the windows in the house he 


passes. As the deaf are sometimes en- 
dowed with this sense, it is not of an 
acoustic nature. It is not influenced by 


the walls of rooms or houses nor by their 
direction and position, as it would be if 
influenced by sound waves. 

The sense of obstacles is supposed to be 
of a tactile character; it seems to be the 
function of atmospheric pressure and tem- 
perature. The sense is supposed to lie in 
the forehead, because experiments have 
shown that it is reduced to a third of its 
original strength if the forehead of the 
blind man is wet with a five-per-cent, so- 
lution of cocaine. 

The sense of obstacle is not a “sixth 
sense,” nor is it a new sense produced 
spontaneously as compensation for the loss 
of sight. Not all the blind possess the 
sense of obstacles, which, moreover, differs 
even among those individuals who possess 
it. This sense of ol&tacles is powerful 
in some who are not blind. The ultra 
sensitive possess it to a high degree. It 
may be an instinctive education of the 
sense of touch which gives to the skin of 
the face the’ power ‘to feel certain in- 
finitesimal atmospheric pressures, or cur- 
rents of air too feeble to impress the sense 
of the ordinary mortal, but strong enough 
to be felt by people peculiarly constituted. 


How Plants Climb 


Tue slender and apparently insignifi- 
eant tendrils of the climbing plant ex- 
hibit movements that show the possession 
of instinct; at least, similar movements 
among the lower animals would be 
ascribed to instinct or to reason. 

The general characteristics of tendril 
climbers may be best understood by citing 
the actions of one of the common climb- 
ers in the fields or the gardens — for 


example, the wilf “cucumber, known to 
botanists as Echinocystic lobata. 
This climbing herb has large, three 


lobed leaves, and opposite the leaves are 


FOUND RIGHT PATH 


After a False Start. 


“Tn 1890 I began to drink coffee. 

“At that time I was healthy and enjoyed 
life. At first I noticed no bad effects from 
the indulgence, but in course of time found 
that various troubles were coming upon me. 

“Palpitation of the heart took unto itself 
sick and nervous headaches, kidney troubles 
followed, and eventually my stomach be- 
came so deranged that even a light meal 
caused me serious distress. 

“Our physician’s prescriptions failed to 
help me, and then I dosed myself with pat- 
ent medicines till I was thoroughly dis- 
gusted and hopeless. 

“Finally I began to suspect that coffee 
was the cause of my troubles. I experi- 
mented by leaving it off, except for one 
small cup at breakfast. This helped some, 
but did not altogether relieve my distress. 
It satisfied me, however, that I was on the 
right track. 

“So I gave up coffee altogether and be- 
gan to use Postum. In ten days I found 
myself greatly improved, my nerves steady, 
my head clear, my kidneys working better 
and better, my heart’s action rapidly im- 
proving, my pyr improved, and the 
ability to eat a hearty meal without sub- 
sequent suffering restored to me. And this 
condition remains. 

“Leaving off coffee and using Postum did 
this, with no help from drugs, as I aban- 
doned the use of medicines when I began to 
use the food drink.”” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“*There’s a reason,”’ and it is explained in 
the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter ? A new one 

appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. ,*, 
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slender, three-parted tendrils, seven to 
nine inches long. These tendrils are the 
arms by which the plant is to cling to 
its support. They begin to revolve before 
they are full-grown in search for a sup- 
port on which to cling. Moreover, the 
upper two or three joints of the vine also 
revolve in little circles a few inches in 
diameter. This revolving of the stem 
causes the tendrils to sweep in a wider 
circle. 

The cirele swept by the tendrils is fif- 
teen or sixteen inches in diameter, and 
it is completed in about an hour and a 
half. The tendril must, therefore, travel 
a little over an inch in two minutes. The 
tendrils revolve in such a manner that 
they must strike the main stem of the 
plant and be arrested were there not some 
provision for avoiding it. When the ten- 
dril in its revolution has nearly reached 
the stem it bends upward until the -stem 
is passed, and then falls down to its orig- 
inal position. 

This movement it repeats with accu- 
racy in every revolution. The tendril re- 
volves in a nearly horizontal plane. If 
the vine should be thrown to the ground, 
so that the tendrils should hang down- 
ward, they suddenly cease to revolve, and 
begin to bend themselves upward. When 
they have reached.a horizontal position 
they begin to revolve again. 

The tip of the tendril is slightly hooked, 
and the concave surface of the hook is 
highly sensitive to touch. As soon as this 
surface strikes a stick, the tendril begins 
to coil and to draw the plant up to the 
stick. This tendril may be readily de- 
ceived; for if we touch the concave sur- 
face ever so lightly with the finger it 
will begin to curve sensibly in one or two 
minutes. If the touch is rough, the ten- 
dril will, after a time, coil up into a 
complete spiral, and its motion will cease. 
The tendril will eventually diseover its 
mistake, however, and will uneoil and be- 
gin again to revolve. 

One of the peculiarities to be noticed 
in connection with the twining of plants 
is the fact that with very few exceptions 
all the individuals of one~species always 
twine in the same direction. Most plants 
twine in an opposite course to the move- 
ment of the sun or the hands of a watch. 
Such twiners are the morning-glory, 
wistaria, wax-plant, trumpet-creeper, and 
many others. Among those which twine 
in the opposite direction the hop and wild 
bindweed, or climbing polygonum, are 
familiar examples. 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN FORTY 
DAYS 


ANDRE JAGER-SCIMIDT, WHO HAS SUC- 

CEEDED IN CIRCLING THE GLOBE IN 

FORTY DAYS FOR A PARISIAN NEWS- 

PAPER. HE IS SHOWN BIDDING NEW 
YORK ADIEU 


Mineral Microbes 


Some interesting experiments have been 
made with ancient medals, vases, and so 
forth, of lead, that are gradually disin- 
tegrating in the museum of Cluny. 

After a certain number of years they 
fall into dust. The cause, it is thought, 
lies in the presence of minute quantities 
of saline matter, with which the objects 
have become impregnated during their 
long burial in the soil or under water. 

These microscopic impurities play the 
part of bacteria and microbes in living 
bodies. In other words, the lead is 
“sick,” and, unless the noxious matter 
can be removed, will inevitably perish. 
Curiously enough, it is found that if 
traces of salt are imparted to a fresh mass 
of lead, it is attacked and eventually 
falls to pieces like the objects in the 
museum at Cluny. 
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When an automobile manufac- 
turer spends $25,000 to $100,000 extra 
money for Warner Auto-Meters as regular 
equipment, he confirms his claims of. 
Highest Quality throughout his car. 


T ONE-THIRD 


the cost of 


Warner Auto- 


the 


Meter his car could be equipped with some other 


Speed Indicator. 
this .item alone. 


‘Two-thirds could be saved on 
That saving with one maker who will 


use the Warner as regular equipment, would amount 


next year to $54, 000. All that could be saved, 
“This car is equipped with A Speed 
But he pays as much again, and as much 


maker could say, 
Indicator.” 


yet the 


again more, to give you a Warner Auto-Meter— 


Just because he knows—as well- 
posted men know—that the Warner 
is a real Speed Indicator—sensitive, 
accurate,reliable and so durable that 
it will give a correct indication of 
speed and distance as long as the 
car itself endures. 

A maker who will go to this extra 
expense to give the choicest and 
best in a Speed Indicator,will do the 
same in the hidden parts. You may 
be sure of that. 


The Warner Auto-Meter is the 
outward evidence of inward qual- 
ity in an automobile. 

Automobiles are much the same as 
far as mere outward appearance 
goes. The parts which make one 
better than another are out of sight 
under the hood, beneath the floor or 
concealed by a covering of paint and 
varnish. Yet there are many places 
throughout the car where the right 
thing will cost three or four times 
as much as the wrong. 

On some of those parts you never 
may know which grade the maker 
uses. But the Warner Auto-Meter 
tells you his policy. And men are 
the same clear through. 

When a maker pays the price to 
give you the Warner,which he knows 
to be best, in a Speed Indicator, he 
will give you the best in other parts. 
This is sound logic. 


Don’t misunderstand us. This 
may not be a universal condition. 


It is only right and just to admit 
what may be true—that a maker may 
skimp on the Speed Indicator yet 
not skimp anywhere else. The only 
cheapening in the — car may be 


this single feature. A cheap Speed 
Indicator is not an infallible sign of 
other inferiority. 

But the maker who gives you the 
best in hidden parts, and the second 
or third best in the visible parts, is 
doing himself an injustice. 

And such a maker is on danger- 
ous ground if he makes the claim 
that he uses the choicest and best 
throughout, when tHe Speed Indica- 
tor—the most looked-at thing on the 
car—is known to be cheap, inferior 
and unreliable. 


Thousands are now following 
our suggestion and Looking for 
the Speed Indicator. 


If a car has a Warner on the dasy, 
those on the street or in other auto- 
mobiles unhesitatingly decide that 
it is a good car. 

Those. who are about to buy look 
for the Speed Indicator on the cars in 
the dealer’s showroom. If it is a 
Warner, the salesman’s task ts easy. 
For to the buyer the Warner is an 
outward and visible proof of a qual- 
ity and perfection in the car itself, 
which must otherwise be taken on 
trust. 

It is becoming difficult for déal- 
ers to even give away inferior 


Speed Indicators. 

Now that the buying public has 
been educated to know how much it 
means in comfort, satisfaction arid 
freedom from trouble and annoyance 
to have a Warner Auto-Meter on the 
ear, they will no longer take inferior 
Speed Indicators as a gift, but gladly 


pay the difference for enduring 
Warner sensitiveness and _ sterling 
QUALITY. 


WARN ER 


WW 


**The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators’’ 


HE Warner can be secured through reputable Auto- 
mobile Dealers in any city or tows in the United 
Warner branches are maintained in all the 
principal cities for the convenience of these dealers and 
Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is 


States. 


their customers. 
lavited for Warner literature. 


ment Co., Beloit, Wis. 


? 


Free to Automobilists 4 vest-pocket ‘‘Automobile 
Expense 


Record’’ 
dexed for conveniently keeping account of tires, gasoline, 
oil, repairs, etc. “Sent FREE for name and model of your 
car. Address PATE, Booklet Dept., Warner Instru- 


tab in- 


Warner Instrument Company 
Main Offices and Factory 


1180 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wis. 
Branch Houses Maintained at 


Boston Cleveland Kansas City Parsbarete 

Buffalo Denver Los Angeles Sam Franciece || Model M2, Price $125 
Chicago Detroit New York Seattle Other Models from $50 to $145 
Cincinnati Philadelphia St. Lowis See Catalogue 


indianapolis 
Canadian Branch, 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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By Franklin Escher 


Wine SECURITY MARAETS’ REACTIVE INFLUENCE ON BUSINESS 


ness outlook was very generally re- 
garded as most promising. To-day, 
the papers are filled with reports of 
retrenchment by the big corpora- 
IR tions, while on every hand one hears 
BX serious discussion as to whether 
DW earnings will be enough to warrant 


plete change, a change all the more remarkable when 
it is considered that business is better now than it 


was then, Bank-clearings, railroad earnings, unfilled 


oiders of the steel companies, a lessened number of 
tle cars—these things and many others show the 
country’s industrial pulse beating faster at the sum- 
mers close than at its beginning. And yet it is im- 
pessible to look over the financial page without gather- 
ing the impression that business prospects this fall 
are pretty poor, Why? Simply because of the big 
break which has taken place in the market, the fear 
that it foreshadows unfavorable industrial conditions, 
the belief that it will react harmfully on the country’s 
business, 

For the stock-market is more than an industrial 
thermometer measuring the business temperature, more 
than an industrial baromeier foretelling business 
conditions to come. In itself it is a distinet influence— 
at times the most important influence bearing on the 
business situation. The ordinary barometer moves up 
because there is fair weather ahead or down because 
there is a storm coming: its movement cannot bring 
ahout the fall of a single drop of rain or cause a 
single ray of sunshine to break through the clouds. 
jut the stock-market. besides its function as a business 
barometer, can at times become a powerful influence 
im itself. Other things than coming business condi- 
tiinis can cause the market to go up or down, and, by 
such movements, to no little extent at times, coming 
business conditions are determined. The trouble at the 
close of 1907 and all the business depression that fol- 
lowed, for example. was caused to a very large extent 
by what happened in the market early in the year. 
Poor business prospects had nothing to do with causing 
the “silent panic” of Mareh, 1907. It was the 
‘silent panic” which reacted upon a_ condition of 
business up to then eminently satisfactory, and brought 
about the industrial depression of the succeeding vear. 

Merchants and manufacturers and others whose 
besiness was so severely hurt by the market mov- 
ments of 1907 have not forgotten what happened then, 
vnd have been giving a good deal of thought to the 
question as to how far the recent break in stoek prices 
is likely to react upon general business. In extent 
this last break in the market cannot. of course, com- 
pare even with the break of carly 1907, but each was 
brought about by sudden liquidation of strong holders 
and each case underlying causes were largely 
technical. There is strong disposition, therefore, 
even on the part of people who have ne direct interest 
in the market one way or the other, to inquiré into the 
influence which sueh ai break in prices is likely to 
exert on the industrial situation. 

There are plenty of direct points of eontact, but 
lirst. probably, there ought to be considered the effect 
upon that subtle something known as “* business senti- 
ment.” We have made great strides in industria! 
education, of recent vears, and business has been 
largely emancipated from the old rule-of-thumb 
methods, but intuition still plays an important part 
in the shaping of the average business man’s opera- 
tions and “how he feels about a thing” is likely to 
have a big inthnence on what he does. And that a 
sudden sharp break in the stock-market, especially at 
a time like this when it is evident that the publie 
is little interested and that strong holders have been 
deing the selling: tends to disturb sentiment, is un- 
deniable. The harder the break is to explain, the more 
disturbing to business it is likely to be. Why, asks the 
outsider, are these strong holders of stoeks so anxious 
te liqnidate, even at a loss’ Does it not, perhaps, 
indicate that in spite of apparently favorable condi- 
tions, tings are not quite as they should be? 

Whether there is anything in it or not, that thought 
presents itself to business men all over the country 


maintenanee of current dividends. | 
“Sentiment ~ with regard to the kind of business we. 
ure going to have this autumn has undergone a com- . 


and results in the holding up of a good deal of enter- 
prise which would otherwise be set on foot. Buying is 
(lone on a more cautious basis. Extension and expan- 
sion plans are shelved on the idea that something un- 
favorable, not generally known, may. suddenly be 
brought to light. Sometimes the business man realizes 
that it is the condition of the security markets which 
makes him feel that way; far more often he can give 
ng cogent reason for his disposition to go slow; he 
would be inclined, probably, to dispute the assertion 
that it has anything to do with the stock-market at 
all. Yet that, directly or indirectly, is the reason. 
After a break such as marked the closing weeks of 
August, there spreads through the community a feel- 
ing of caution which permeates every form of business 
from the billion-dollar corporation down to the small- 
est cross-roads store. 

By no means, however, is the effect confined to this 
intangible feeling of caution—there are very plain 
points of actual contact between business and the 
markets. Even-during times when publie interest in 
stocks is at as low an ebb as it has been during the 
past year, a great number of small business men all 
over the country have commitments in the market 
and are in a position where they can be severely hurt 
by a decline such as the one which has taken place. 
In only too many instances, unfortunately, is capital 
which the small business man ought to keep entirely 
separate for his business involved in stock transac- 
tions. As a result, when a bad break occurs in the 
market, many a small business man finds himself in a 


* position where it takes all his financial strength to 


protect his market commitments and where he is un- 
able to employ in his regular business the capital he 
ought to employ. As to the inauguration of new enter- 
prise, it is plain how far a man, under such conditions, 
is likely to go. 

The more important capitalist, teo, feels the pinch, 
and during such times is likely to cut down on his 
operations. Under the present complex system of doing 
business, a man of really only moderate wealth will 
cften have an interest in half a dozen or more different 
business enterprises and is constantly on the lookout 
for chances to * back” this or that new project. Thus, 
a successful merchant may not improbably be backing 
the operation of a gold mine out in British Columbia, 
while the members of a stock-exchange house may be 
individually or eolleectively interested in companies 
manufacturing anything from paper straws to auto- 
mobiles. It is in this way, indeed, that a very sub- 
stantial part of the country’s business is financed. 

A bad break in the market, necessitating wholesale 
conversion of assets into cash, cuts seriously into 
operations of this sort and largely reduces the amount 
of capital available. Businesses already established 
must, of course, be taken care of: but at such times 
new propositions, however meritorious they may be, 
have a hard time finding the necessary capital. It is 
not that a break of fifteen or twenty points in the 
stock-market endangers the financial standing of these 
men whose eapital is used to further all sorts of 
industrial enterprise, but rather that during such 
times they are apt to want to pull in their horns and 
hold themselves in readiness for whatever may occur. 
They are more apt, for example, to make their various 
enterprises run on as little eapital as possible than to 
take up anything new, no matter how attractive it 
may seem. 

‘But perhaps the most important reactive effect of 
depressed security markets on business comes’ by 
reason of the fact that at such times corporations 
legitimately entitled to new capital cannot sell either 
bonds or shares, and so find it impossible to raise the 
money they need. One of the Northwestern railroads, 
we will say, figures that under reciprocity a new 
branch line built up to the Canadian border or across 
it would have a chance to do a big business, and plans 
to issue new stock to finance the extension. With the 
market in its present state what would be the chance 
of marketing this new stock at a reasonable price? 
Very poor—so poor, indeed, that the road’s manage- 
ment would in all probability decide not to go ahead 
with the work, but to hold it up until the financing 
could be done on a favorable basis. Beeause the stock- 
market was in bad shape, in other words, there was 
halted an operation which would have meant employ- 


ment to thousands of men and which would have re- 
sulted in the placing of orders for perhaps as-much as 
several million dollars’ worth of steel rails, ties, and 
other material. The men who thought they were 
going to be employed and even the firms who were 
figuring on getting the contracts have little idea, prob- 
ably, that the condition of the New York market has 
anything to do with the work being held up, but that, 
none the less, is the real reason. 

Furthermore, it is not only because it prohibits the 
raising of capital through the sale of new stock that 
a bad break in the stock-market hurts business, but 
also because of its effect on the market for bonds. A 
time when heavy liquidation is going on on the Stock 
Exchange and when prices are falling is invariably a 
time of disturbance in the bond-market, even among the 
staid investment issues. Financial houses and their 
clients are apt to be interested in both kinds of secur- 
ity and when the price of one kind is suffering severely, 
the other is apt to be sold heavily in order to furnish 
the needed protection To put it differently, a man 
owning a lot of high-grade bonds and at the same time 
carrying a lot of active stocks in a falling market, is 
apt to sell some or all. of his bonds in order to raise 
the money he needs to take care of his stock commit- 
ments. And even though he may have enough cash on 
hand so that it isn’t necessary for him to make an 
inroad on his investment holdings, he is far more 
likely to turn some of his bonds into cash than to add 
to what he already has. 

The result is a bond market in which it is difficult 
if not impossible to raise money for the sale of new 
issues—a condition of things which always reacts 
harmfully on business. We are increasing in popula- 
tion and wealth; our industries are growing and must 
constantly be provided with new money on which to 
work. We have, as a matter of fact, established our- 
selves on a basis where progress is necessary to keep 
things going. Our steel plants, our textile mills, the 
thousand and one different industries which the pros- 
perity of the past decade has fostered, have been de- 
veloped on such a scale that it is necessary that new. 
railroads be built and new industrial enterprises be 
set under way, if output is at all to approach 
capacity. Ordinary renewals, for example, would not 
begin to keep the country’s rail-mills busy? 

Conditions in the bond-market which prohibit the 
raising of capital by the sale of new issues are an 
effectual bar to-such progress. The big railroads, it 
is true, have during recent years raised a good deal of 
money by sales of new stock direct to their share- 
holders, but the great bulk of the money raised in 
Wall Street is not through sales of stock direct to 
individuals, but through sales of bonds to investment 
banking houses. A new trolley line, for instance, is 
to be built between two Western towns, or a city down 
South is to have a new water system—in nine cases 
out of ten the money will be raised by the sale of 
bonds to some dealer in investment securities who 
figures on retailing them to his clients at a slightly 
higher price. When bond-market conditions are such 
that dealers know that it will be difficult to interest 
their clients, the projectors of the electric line or the 
water system are apt to find it difficult if not impos- 
sible to get a banking-house to take the securities 
off their hands and advance them the money. Very 
likely the scheme will have to be abandoned, or at any 
rate laid over till a time when conditions will allow 
of the raising of the necessary capital. And that, of 
course, means that the rolling mill, established on a 
basis to do just such work, goes without the order, 
as do the other manufacturers and construction people 
who would have received a share of the new business. 

There is a very tangible cornection there between 
the bond-market, hurt by the decline in stocks, and the 
general business of the country, and still other points 
of contact might easily be mentioned. The smash in 
the stock-market doesn’t necessarily mean cofming de- 
pression in business, but as an influence on business 
counts for a good deal more than many of the things 
to which exaggerated importance has been given. 
There is a good deal of comfort in the thought. Were 


the load, whatever it is, to be slipped off the market’s _ 


back and prices once more to rise, would it not prove 
as much of a stimulus to business as the decline has 
proved a burden? 


Im a Tenement 


By Florence Earle Coates 


THINK our alleyv’s darker now 
Since onee | went away— 

cant exaetly tell you how— 
In a strange place to play 
With other ehildren like myself, 
A whole long summer's day! 


It wasnt real. | am sure— 

That place so strange to me, 
For nobody was cold or poor : 

It just was green. and free. 
And up above there seemed of blue 

A million miles to be. 


The fairies live there!—little Ruth 
The lame girl told me so: 

Yes: and I know it for a truth 
That there the fairies go, 

And cover over all the trees 
With flowers white as snow. 
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The flowers made in Fairyland 
Have breath—oh, breath that’s sweet! 
And once I held them in my hand— 
Far off trom this dull street !— 
And looked down in their hearts and saw 
The tracks of fairy feet. 


I dream at night of that strange place, 
And in my dream, quite near, 

They dance about before my face,— 
The fairies kind and dear. 

And, oh, I want to go to them! 
You see, they can’t come here! 


ESS than two months ago the busi- 
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Model 12-H, Special, 
Semi-racer with toy tonneau, 
4-passenger, $2700. 

Top and windshield extra. 


N estimate of Speedwell excellence 
depends upon a comparison rather 
than description. 


You must have some form of mental yard-stick to judge 
quality just as you instinctively judge other characteristics. 


Base your judgment of the 1912 Speedwell models upon 
what you know—or can learn—of cars for which much higher 
prices are asked. 


We are not content to have you think that the Speedwell 
is merely the best car you can buy at its price, because 
careful comparison must convince you that there is no better 
car at any price. 


If you will carry your investigation to the fullest length 
possible, analyzing thoroughly each Speedwell claim, you will 
not need to be told why this car finds its larger proportion of 
buyers among those best posted upon automobile values. 


TANDARD chassis of 123-inch wheelbase, 4-cyliader 50 H.P. 
moto, 36-inch wheels in to styles of open front and fore-door 
bodies at $2500 to $2900. Limousine at $3850. Special Cruiser 
model of 132-inch wheelbase at $3500. 


THE SPEEDWELL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
415 ESSEX AVENUE, DAYTON, OHIO 


How extra strength 
is built into 
the frame 


The frame is the foundation of 
the Car, and the good automobile 
engineer endows it with ‘all the 
strength his ingenuity can devise. 
Provisions must be made not only 
for the ordinary strains and twist- 
ings which the frame must take as 
a matter of course, but for the un- 
expected and extraordinary shocks 
which every car must meet sooner 
or later. 


The assurance of safety and 
strength begins with the material 
in the Speedwell frame and the 
manner of its making. A special 
carbon steel is used—steel which 
we have proved, in our own labo- 
ratory tests, to have extremely 
great strength. [he frame mem- 
bers are pressed, and heat treated 
to devglop strength of the steel to 
a still higher point. The mem- 
bers are heavier than the usual 
practice dictates and the channel 
exceptionally deep. 


Integral gussets are provided at 
the ends of. the cross members 
where the latter join the main chan- 
nels; and cross members and 
motor sub-frame are hot riveted to 
the main frame—which effects a 
unit so far as_ strain-resisting 
power is concerred. 


In front, where the frame is 
narrowed to permit a wide turning 
range to the steering road wheels, 
the offsets are widened so that 
weakness cannot develop. 


Over the rear axle, the frame 
is arched, permitting of liberal 


spring action and at the same 


time lowering the body of the car 
without a sacrifice of safe road 
clearance. 


We have gone into these details 
for the reason that motor car ad- 
vertisements, as a rule, particu- 
larize on practically every feature 
save the frame—which is one of 
the most important. 


Furthermore, we want to ac- 
quaint you with Speedwell meth- 
ods; and impress upon you the 
soundness of Speedwell engineer- 
ing and construction. 


Other Speedwell constructional 
advantages. will be cited in future 
advertisements. 


Catalog and Speedwell Monthly 
magazine sent upon request. 
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Medicime Men 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Tne “ medicine men,” as they came to 
le called, were and are at once one of 
the most curious and least chronicled of 
typical American institutions of two or 


more decades ago. And now they have 
passed. Here and there may. still be 


found a lingering trace, but the, great, 
spectacular caravan of yesterday's medi- 
cine-men is gone, routed by the forward- 
marching foree of science and education 
that has ended the credulities and super- 
stitions of the people on the farms, in the 
villages and little towns and in the 
smaller, interior cities, 

One of the biggest medicine shows that 
used to travel through the West was that 
which exploited a cure-all called * Indian 
Sagwa.” ‘This show was, indeed, the 
Jriggest of its kind, either in the West or 
anywhere else. 

After the spectators had been “ worked 
up,” the medicine-men would begin to ex- 
plain the real object of the show. * Doc- 
tor .Punja.” apparently a Hindoo, would 
take his stand on a platform just beside 
the exit ef the side-show tents and would 
present the merits of “Sagwa” to the 
gathering crowds. His lecture was in this 
fashion: “1 have-here, ladies and gentle- 
men, the most marvellous cure of the cen- 
tury. a remedy fer all your aches and ails 
and paiits. *‘ Indian Sagwa’ is the most re- 
markable cure known to medical science. 
It was discovered by Crimson Beak, the 
greatest of Indian medicine-men, and for 
years was used by the American —— 
as their chief remedy for all human 
You may be sceptical, you may doubt. Ry r- 
member, though, that you would never 
have believed there existed, or could exist. 
such things as * The Petrified Man,’ * The 
Siamese Twins,’ or the other wonders of 
the earth and nature that you have just 
seen, With your own eyes! If I had told 
you about these wonders, these marvels, 
you would have laughed at me. But you 
have seen them; I have shown them to 
you! And now I show you this miracu- 
lous cure. You need nat take my word 
for it. <A trial will convince you. Is it 
not worth a dollar to make the trial? 1 
ask you, Is it not worth a dollar?” 

“It ustially seemed to be worth the dollar, 
and * Doctor Punja ” and his fellow medi- 
cine-men reaped a_ silver harvest. By 
craftily impressing on the pedple’s mind 
the fact that some “ wonders of nature” 
really existed, the medicine-men succeeded 
in getting them to believe that * Indian 
Sagwa ”’ was just such a wonder as well. 
Tecumseh and all the other little Western 
towns had never seen a “ petrified man” 
before—did not believe there was such a 
thing—and so, when they did see a “ petri- 
fied man,” they were quite ready to aecept 
the implied miracles that “Sagwa” 
might work. 

Professor” Balrod, who toured the 
Middle AVest for many years proclaiming 
the of “ Indian Root,” has since 
apparently disappeared from the face of 
the earth, although one report has it that 
he is now operating a remunerative Turk- 
ish Bath establishment somewhere on the 
Pacific coast. The “ Professor” was one 
of the most startling of all the old medi- 
cine-men. His outfit consisted of two 
lads as swarthy as himself and attired in 
the same sort of regalia, a quantity of 
green “fire and phosphorescent paint, 
several large banners bearing his name 
amid a jumble of unintelligible letters and 
characters, two kettledrums, and a liberal 
supply of the “ Great Remedy.” Arriving 
in a town, the “ Professor” never allowed 
himself or his young assistants to be seen 
by daylight. With the coming of dark- 
ness, he would suddenly surprise the 
natives, who had suspected his 
presence, by appearing in the public 
square. Public attention was always first 
drawn to Balrod by the sight of him 
seated on a small platform which was 
thrown into ghastly relief by the flare of 
the green fire burning beneath it. At 
either side of the wily medicine-man sat 
the two boys, doing their duty manfully 
with kettledrums. The enigmatic, phos- 
pherescent banners guarded the four dark 
corners of the square. Amid the incessant, 
monotonous noises of the drums, the medi- 
cine-man would git erect, his eves fastened 
on one spot ahd@ad of him, his body as 
rigid as a statue. Naturally enough, such 
a peculiar spectacle as this would not be 
long in attracting the attention of the 
populace, but no matter how great the 
crowd, the medicine-man uttered not a word 
during his first night in the community. 

The air ot mystery worked wonders, as 
Balrod well knew it always would, and, 
as a result of his astuteness in this direc- 
tion, he usually sold more “ 
before he moved away from a town than 
the ordinary medicine-man could have dis- 
posed oi in twice the time. The merning 
after the strange advent of the mysterious 
individual. the cemmunity would set 
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THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
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Indian Root 


a-buzzing with the news of his coming, 
with puzzled queries and guesses as to his 
identity and his mission, and with wide- 
spread speculation as to the real nature of 
his exhibit or whatever it might be called 
once it had been revealed to them. You 
see, here was a medicine-man who was 
clever enough not to display his wares or 
even a suggestion of his wares on the 
first night he took up his stand in a town, 
For aught the people knew, he might be 
anything from a conjurer to a scissors- 
grinder—and the * Professor ” appreciated 
the full import of the axiom that there is 
nothing like mystification to attract and 
hold the public eve and ear. In this man- 
ner, the medicine-man in exotic 
costume would prepare the way for the 
effective introduction of “Indian Root ” 

into the community. 

On the second night, when the crowd 
was greatest, the medicine-man would 
draw a single bottle of the “ miraculous 
cure” from out the ample folds of his 
robe and, still seated in the same rigid, 
upright posture, would chant a weird song 
to the accompaniment of the beating of 
the drums. Suddenly the song would 
cease and with it the noise of the drums— 
and the silence, by force of contrast, would 
seem triply tense. Slowly then would the 
medicine-man rise to his feet and in soft, 
hushed tones preach to the throng the 
virtues of the bottle he held before him. 
Whether from curiosity, or belief, or any 
other reason, the first bottle alw: ays found 
a ready purchaser. The “ Professor ” 
knew the trick of displaying only one 
bottle at a time. Persons will not buy 
quickly, he figured, if they see several 
hundred bottles arranged before them. 
“There is plenty of time later,” they 
might argue to themselves. But let them 
see only one bottle, and each will be afraid 
that the supply may be exhausted and 
each is, accordingly, impelled to make a 
speedy purchase, 


The Sounds of Insects 


AN investigator, given to the collection 
of curious data, has observed that there 
are at least three different tones emitted 
by insects: a dow one during flight, a 
higher one when the wings are held in 


quch manner that they do not vibrate, 
and a yet higher tone when the insect is 
held so that none of its limbs can be 
moved. This last, it is pointed out, is 
the “voice proper” of the insect. In 
some cases it is produced by the stigmata 
of the thorax. 

The grasshopper is said to produce its 
musical sounds in four different ways. 
First, by rubbing the base of one wing 
upon the other, using for that purpose 
veins running through the middle portion 
of the wing; secondly, by a similar 
method, whereby the veins on the inner 
part of the wing are used; thirdly, by 
rubbing the inner surface of the hind 
legs against the outer surface of the wing 
covers; and fourthly, by rubbing together 
tue upper surface of the front edge of the 
wings and the under surface of the wing 
covers. The insects that employ the for- 
mer methods also stridulate at night. 

Crickets use the first method; the green 
or long-legged grasshopper the second, 
and certain species of jumping grasshopper 
the third and fourth methods. It is said 
that butterflies utter a click, and the same 
is true of many kinds of beetles. The 
cicada or seventeen-year locust utters a 
most remarkable note or series of sounds. 
A tired bee hums on E sharp. 


The Roadside Grass Knot 


CLosE observers may have noticed in 
the neighborhood of country cross-roads; 
or where roads diverge, a tuft of grass 
which has been tied into a knot at the top, 
and probably considered it the casual act 
of some idler; but such was not the case. 

Since time immemorial the grass-knot 
has been used by the gipsies as a signal 
and sign. Usually it is intended merely 
as a guide for a second division of a 
party, indicating which road has _ been 
taken by the first section, but, if neces- 
sary, quite elaborate messages may be 
conveyed, a particular meaning being in- 
ilicated by the character of the knot and 
its position with regard to the road— 
whether close to or at some distance from 
the wheel tracks, whether on the right 
or left of the right of way. The second 
party is even able to tell with considera- 
ble accuracy how long it has been since the 
first party tied the knot. This is accom- 
plished by the breaking of a handful of 
the grass-stems when the knot is tied— 
the degree to which such broken stems 


aare wilted or dried being a pretty clear 


indication of the time that has elapsed. 


WHAT SIXTY TONS OF HUMANITY DID 


THE GRAND STAND ON THE AUTOMORILE 


COURSE AT ELGIN, ILLINOIS, WHICH 


COLLAPSED RECENTLY UNDER THE WEIGUT OF A THOUSAND SPECTATORS. THIS 
ISOTOGRAPIL WAS TAKEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE ACCIDENT 
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30 Days Free Trial 


in Your Own Home 
8 Styles to Choose From 
$175 to $350 


Sold direct from our fact- 
ories to the home on Roth- 
schild & Com mpang ’s 10 year 
guarantee bon 


We prepay the freight for the 
30 days’ trial. You are under no 
expense or obligation until the 
piano has won your admiration and 
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resources exc 000,000. It is financially 
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book and get all the details. A post card 
will bring it. 


The Meister Piano Co. 
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Dept. 58 H Chicago, Ill. 
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The Evolution of Shoes 


Tue earlier shoe was a sandal, most fre- 
quently of hide or leather, but sometimes 
of wood. When one encounters the word 
“shoe ” in the Bible, he may be sure that 
it is the sandal that is commonly meant. 

In Egypt the sandal was woven of palm 
leaves and papyrus. As a symbol of the 
subjection of their enemies the Egyptians 
often painted the figures of their oppo- 
nents on the lining of their sandals. 

If utility was the first motive in wear- 
ing shoes, art and decoration soon crept 
in. Ladies permitted themselves great 
luxury in the attire of their feet. The 
sandal became closely identified with sym- 
bolism, very much in the same way that 
the glove did later. To throw a sandal 
or shoe over a tract of land was a sym- 
bol of possession. This is the meaning of 
the Biblical phrase, “Over Edom will I 
cast my shoe.” 

In time the sandal came to have many 
forms. Two varieties developed in Greece 
for use in dramatic performances: the 
sock for comedy, the buskin for tragedy. 
The buskin reached to the knee, was some- 
thing like a high Wellington boot, and 
showed very thick soles, intended to in- 
crease the stature. The sock reached only 
to the ankle, and appears to have been 
worn when quick movement was desired. 

It was in Rome that the sandal began 
to take a shape something like our modern 
shoe. There are in eastern Europe peo- 
ples, whose civilization are derived from 
Rome, who still cling to the unreformed 
sandal, but the Rome of Augustus was 
more .luxurious. The footgear of pa- 
tricians was decorated with golden clasps 
and embroideries, and shoe-making be- 
came an elaborate trade. 

Ordinary walking-shoes frequently had 
a wooden sole like some of the sandals of 
Egypt, and it is probably from _ those 
that the French peasant of to-day derives 
his sabots. The wealthier classes indulged 
in dainty slippers and laced boots, while 
the emperors wore purple buskins. Red 
was permitted to the nobility; the com- 
mons had to content themselves with more 
sober coloring. 

In England under the Norman influ- 
ence some extraordinary developments 
took place. During the time of the Plan- 
tagenets the toes of shoes were turned up 
like rams’ horns or were drawn out to such 
a length that the points had to be laced 
to the knees. These were of bright colors, 
sometimes different for each foot, and 
jewels and precious stones were stitched 
upon them. Later large rosettes of col- 
ored ribbon were attached. 

It has been pointed out that the sturdy 
sandals of the Teutonic tribes enabled 
them to march across Europe to the walls 
of Rome. The footgear of an army is 
one of the most important parts of its 
equipment. 


A Deadly Vapor 


Tue explosion of vessels carrying pe- 
troleum frequently occurs, and this is gen- 
erally caused not by the cargoes of oil 
which they contain, but by the inflamma- 
ble vapor which is left behind after the 
huge tanks of the ships have been 
emptied. 

It is difficult to remove all the oil that 
adheres to the sides of the tank, and the 
evaporation of the oily film left in them 
after they have been pumped out takes 
place with great rapidity. Moreover, the 
vapor thus formed mingles readily with 
the air, and is capable of rendering more 
than two thousand times its own volume 
of the latter inflammable. A spark may 
thus cause a fearful explosion in the hold 
of a ship that is apparently empty. 

A film of petroleum spreading over the 
surface of the water has been known to 
produce enough of this volatile and dan- 
gerous vapor to cause a conflagration by 
which a number of ships lying in a harbor 
have been suddenly enwrapped in roar- 
ing flames as if by a stroke of magic. 

In some parts of the world, as at 
Baku, the center of the Russian petro- 
leum trade, a film of oil continually cov- 
ers the water for a considerable distance 
from shore, and warnings of the danger 
lurking there have more than once been 
given. 


The Rat in History 


Tne rat of Europe has his own history. 
As the different hordes ran down the Asian 
slopes into Europe, their rats followed, as 
the modern rat follows armies’ commissary 
wagons end the ships. Europe has main- 
tained the rats of the Goths, the Vandals, 
and the Huns. ; 

The modern brown rat is a Muscovite, 
the fiercest competitor of the smaller black 
rat maintained by Europe for centuries. 
The brown rat has been carried to every 
place whither the commerce of civiliza- 
tion has found its way, and at one time or 
anather has been seen everywhere on 
earth. It has exterminated the black rat 
in many places. 
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A car of French design of the very lates! fashiv 
Design protected by letters patent. 


The “ Patrician” (Iljustrated)—100-inch wheelbase; 30 cell 13 plate Exide Hycap battery; $2150 F. O. B. Detroit. 


The 86-inch wheelbase; 27 cell,Jd1 plate Exide Ilycap, battery; $1750 F. O. B. Detroit. 
The “'Torpedo”"—Open car; folding top, windshield and lamp equipment; $1650 F. O. B. Detroit. 


Your family will be safe in the 


HUPP-Y EATS 


ELECTRIC COACH 


Not long ago the branch managers of the Hupp Cor- 
poration—men necessarily in closest touch with the 
tendencies of the buying public—gathered from all 
parts of the country at the plant in Detroit. 


To a man they confirmed the reports we have had that 
the prediction we made for the Hupp- Yeats is coming 
true :— 


That the advantages of the Hupp-Yeats’ low-hung body 
are so obvious, so noteworthy, that it would establish 
a new school of electric carriage design. 

The greatest of these advantages is safety—the one 
factor to be considered first and above all else by the 
man who buys an electric for his family. 


No less an authority than the expert of one of the great 
tire concerns in the United States—who devises tires 


to overcome skidding in so far as tires may overcome 
it—says the Hupp-Yeats, in addition to the pleasant 
certainty that it cannot and will not overturn, is more 


nearly skid-proof than any other electric in America. 


Thus the Hupp-Yeats guards its occupants against the 
two dangerous possibilities of motor conveyance—cap- 
sizing and skidding—because its body, the bulk of its 
weight, is swung close to the ground. 


No other electric can give you the safety of the Hupp- 
Yeats; but the Hupp-Yeats affords you all that any 
other electric offers, and more:— 

Luxury and elegance; rich interior; a more than hand- 
some exterior; greater ease of entrance and exit; 
unusual economy of operation because of the direct 
motor-to-axle drive, the curved roof and sloping hood. 


HUPP CORPORATION, 117 Lycaste St., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Ave.: Philadelphia, 330 N. Broad Se. 


BRANCHES: Buffalo, 1225 Main St.; Chicago, 2615 Michigan Ave.; Cleveland, 1992 E. 13th St.: Denver, 1620 Broadway: Detroit. 
Woodward and Warren Aves.; Kansas City, 34th and Broadway: Los Angeles, 816 S. Olive St.: Minneapolis, 1334 Nicollet 


Two automobile concerns in the Middle West 
wrote. recently to owners of their cars saying: 


“Which magazine 


(of the 24 listed) 


do you read with greatest interest?” 


The replies received caused both of these 


concerns to alter their 


advertising policy and 


to undertake advertising campaigns in 


HARPER’S 


Thirty-five Cents a Copy 


MAGAZINE 


Four Dollars a Year 
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The Palmetto Regiment’s Flag 


In 1846, when the South Carolina regi- 
ment started for the Mexiean War, the 
women of Charleston presented to it a 
flag—the Stars and Stripes. In Mexico 
this flag was so riddled with bullets that 
it would no longer hold together, and Gen- 
eral Winfield Seott gave the regiment 
another flag while still in Mexico. 

The new flag was carried throughout 
the rest of the Mexican War. It was the 
third, if not the second, American flag 
planted on the walls of Chapultepec. 
There it waved until the Palmetto regi- 
ment. moved on, and. was placed above the 
(iarita de Bolen by General Quitman. It 
was afterward the first flag planted on 
the walls of the city of Mexico, having 
been hauled eal the South-Carolinians 
three hours before any other troops en- 
tered tue city. 

This flag was, of course, not used dur- 
ing the Civil War. The original flag of 
the regiment was captured by Sherman’s 
army when that army passed through 
South Carolina. 

In 1898, when the Second South Caro- 
lina Regiment assembled for service in the 
war against Spain, the flag which had 
been placed on the walls of Chapultepec 
and Belen was brought forth and com- 
mitted to the keeping of the regiment. 
Commemorating American success in a 
war against a Spanish-speaking country. 
it was hoped«that a fortunate adventure 
might befall it in Cuba. 

Such an adventure did befall it, for it 


was the first American flag hoisted over 


Morro Castle at Havana. The flag is 
probably the only one in the United States 


m Which has been carried in two foreign 


wars, and the only one which has been 
hoisted at two foreign:‘capitals. It was 
brought back from Cuba in a powder-sack, 
and returned to the survivors of the Pal- 
metto regiment of the Mexican war. 


Sicilian Sulphur 


NINE-TENTHS Of the native sulphur used 
in Europe comes fronr Sicily, and about 
one hundred thousand persons are de- 
pendent upon it for their livelihood. 

After the position and depth of the sul- 
phur deposit have been ascertained by 
boring, a shaft is sunk, which is subse- 
quently divided longitudinally into three 
sections. Two of these are occupied by the 
hoisting-cages. while the third is devoted 
to the pumping-gear. 

Great danger arises from the genera- 
tion of gases within the rocks, and these 
gases are of three kinds: first, the poison- 
ous gas, hydrogen sulphide: next, an as- 
phyxiating one, carbon dioxide; and, third- 
lv, marsh gas, the dreaded “fire damp,” 
which is explosive. 7 

The hard sulphur is extracted with pick- 
axes, and is separated from its gangue 
by heat, steam being now generally em- 
ployed. It is then molded into bricks, 


and is ready for the market. 


The Hearing of Ants 


NATURALISTS generally appear to have 


accepted the: opinion that ants are not 


ate to perceive any sounds that are au- 
diblesto human ears, but there are those 
who controvert this opinion. One inves- 
tigator conducted careful experiments 
with four species of American ants, from 
which he deduced the conclusion that these 
species, at least, were able to perceive 
sounds, but whether they did it by means 
of organs of hearing. or through the 
sense of touch being excited by atmos- 
pherie vibrations, he was unable to as- 
certain. This experimenter inclines to the 
opinion that ants do really hear, as some 
individuals showed pereeption of the 
direction of the sound, such as that of a 
shrill whistle. and others, which were not 
disturbed when violently shaken in their 
glass prisons, seemed greatly to be per- 
turbed by shrill stunds. 


Salting the Newly Born 


A curtous custom obtains in Asia and 
im seme parts of Europe. which may be 
described as“ salting the newly born.” 

Those who favor this custom believe 
that evil spirits are driven away by salt, 
amd that if salted the child is strength- 
ened for life. 

The Russian Armenians entirely cover 
the bare skin of the child with fine salt, 
leaving the victim in pickle at least three 
hours. Afterward theybody is washed in 
warm water. | 

In parts of Asia. Minor the new-born 
child is placed in brine and left there for 
twenty-four hours. Certain tribes of 
Greece powder their children with salt, 
and the same custom is in use in parts 
of Germany. 


A NEW NOTE IN THE HUNTING FIELD 
“On Saturday there was only just sufficient scent to allow the hounds to 


keep foxes on their legs.” 


—Black and White. 


MONKS WIN RIGHT 
TO CHARTREUSE 
United States Supreme Court Favors 


Carthusian Order in Fight to Protect’ 
Secret of its Liqueur. 


By a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court the Carthusian monks, who 
make the celebrated liqueur known as Char- 
treuse, have won their fight against the 
Cusenier Company, a New York corporation, 
to prevent the latter from using the trade- 
mark and other indicia of the monks’ prod- 
uct in the sale of a similar cordial in this 
country. The Cusenier Company acts as 
agent for the French liquidator, Mons. Henri 
Lecontier, appointed by the French court to 
take possession of the property of the monks 
in France under the Associations act of 1901. 

Following the forcible removal from their 
monastery, near Voiron, in the Department 
of Isere, in France, the monks took their 
liqueur manufacturing secret with them and 
set up a factory in Tarragona, in Spain, and 
there have continued to manufacture the 
cordial, importing from France such herbs 
as were needed for the purpose. 

The French liquidator, it is alleged, under- 
took to make a cordial identical with or 
closely resembling the monks’ product. 

In about all substantial details the claims 
of the monks have been upheld, except that 
the defendant company has not been held 
in contempt. Justice Hughes wrote the de- 
cision, The ae of the Circuit 
Court was upheld. It was also set forth 
that the monks’ non-use of the trade-mark 
did not constitute abandonment and that the 
French law affecting it could not have any 
extra-territorial effect as far as this country 
was concerned, and that the monks have an 
exclusive right to the use of the word Char- 
treuse in the sale of their product in the Unit- 
ed States.—N.Y. Herald, June 20,1911. 


ALWAYS THE SAME 
GOOD OLD 


bottle bearing 
the triangular 
label. Just re- 
member this— 
and order Blatz. 


“‘The Finest Beer 
Ever Brewed’”’ 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 


or Buffet. Insist on Bilatz. 
Correspondence invited d 


‘or invited direct. 
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Queen Bess’s Silk Stockings 


Ir has been asserted that silk stock- 
ings were first worn by Henry II. of 
France, on the occasion of the marriage 
of his sister, in 1559; but, before that 
period, Edward VI. of England had re- 
ceived a pair from the “ merchant prince ” 
of the time, Sir Thomas Gresham, who im- 
ported them from Spain, the country, it 
is thought, wherein they were first manu- 
factured. 

There is a tradition that a grandee, the 
happy possessor of the first pair of silk 
stockings made in Spain, thought he could 
make no more appropriate disposition of 
the novel utilities than to present them 
to his queen, and to that end he placed 
them in the hands of the Minister of 
State. Greatly to the consternation of 
the well-meaning grandee, the Minister 
returned him his stockings, intimating 
that he would do well to bear in mind 
that “the Queen of Spain has no legs.’’ 

Elizabeth of England, however, not 
ashamed to own that she had legs, received 
a similar gift in a very different manner. 
Soon after her accession, Her Majesty’s 
woman, Mistress Montague, tendered as 
her New- Year’s gift. a pair of knitted 
black silk stockings, the first of the kind 
made in England. Elizabeth was so 
pleased with the stockings, which she ce- 
clared were “ pleasant, fine, and delicate,” 
that she determined thenceforth to wear 
no more cloth stockings. She kept her 
royal word, and no doubt would have 
laughed at the economy of the Margrave 
John of Custrin, who, seeing one ot his 
councilors wearing silk stockings on a 
week-day, said to him, “ Barthold, I toe 
have silk stockings, but | wear them only 
on Sundays and holidays.” 


Primitive Surveying 

Accorvina to a legend of Smithtown, 
Long Island, the township was originally 
measured off by a primitive method. The 
first settler was one Smith, who bought 
from the Indians as much land as a bull 
could go around in a day. Now Smith 
had a smart bull, trained to carry him 
and to half-trot and half-lope at a rapid 
pace. That day the bull was up to the 
mark. By night he had inclosed so much 
land that the amazed Indians nicknamed 
its rider “ Bull Smith.” 

This tradition has its counterpart 
among the Boers of Soutn Africa. Their 
“runs,” as the farms of these Dutchmen 
are called, contain, generally speaking, 
from four to six thousand acres, of which 
only a few acres are under cultivation. 
Small monuments of stones piled up at 
certain points mark the boundary-lines. 

The first settlers, knowing nothing of 
surveying, measured off their “runs” by 
horse-power. Having piled up a lot of 
stones, the Boers would start from them 
and ride in a straight line for half an 
hour, as fast as their horses could carry 
them. 

Halting, each rider would buitd another 
beacon, and again ride for half an hour 
at right angles to his first line. Then he 
would pile up another stone beacon. Two 
more turns and an hour more of riding 
brought him back to his starting-point. 

The square tract inclosed within the 
two hours’ ride and the four beacons be- 
came his farm. Of course, the Boer who 
owned the fleetest horse obtained the 
largest tract of land. 


Throwing the Shoe 


Tue custom of throwing the slipper 
after a newly-married couple is held to 
have originated in the far East. It is 
still practised in the Orient as a sign of 
renunciation. A father, for instance, who 
would renounce his son, will, before wit- 
nesses, take off his shoe, and, if near 
enough, strike his son with it, or, if more 
distant, throw it at him. 

A missionary in the Kast has recently 
reported three cases of Moslem converts to 
Christianity, whose relatives and co-re- 
ligionists have, in this manner, signified 
their renunciation. 

The Oriental shoe, being usually a soft 
slipper, is not thrown as a missile or 
weapon, for the purpose of causing bodily 
pain. This explains the throwing of the 
slipper as the bride leaves heg father’s 
house. It is saying to her ina way: 

“Be off with you! We renounce you, 
and will have nothing more to do with 
you.” 

" There may be explained in the same way 
the taking of the shoe from the foot in 
the case of the kinsman who renounced his 
claim to the inheritance of Elimelech 
(Ruth iv.. 8), the loosing of the shoe 
being merely a legal formula of renuncia- 
tion that drew its meaning from popular 
lore. 
The modern Arabs, instead of throwing 
the shoe, sometimes exclaim: “ My shoe 
at vou!” This is regarded as a token 
of contemptuous renunciation. 
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“The most interesting romance for Americans is America’s own story.” 


HISTORY 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
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O you know that Woodrow Wilson has written the most 
scholarly and most readable narrative History of the United 
States that our country has yet produced ? 


The History is in five volumes, is profusely illustrated with 
maps, plans, pictures, etc., and is written with such delightful 
gracility of style that, with all its authority, it reads like an 
enticing romance. Woodrow Wilson put half a lifetime of 
research into this great work; and the result is a wonderful 
picture of the growth of our country from the days of Columbus down to the accession 

of Theodore Roosevelt. 
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The price is $12.00, including the periodi- 
cal, and the entire five volumes come to you as 
soon as you send us $1.00. It’s a great chance. 


The work contains the most perfect series of maps in color ever 
published, showing the territorial growth, political changes, and general 
development of the United States. These maps are prepared with great 
care and furnish many details not included in the ordinary wall-map. 

There is a full-page portrait of every president from Washington 
to Roosevelt, together with authentic portraits of statesmen and famous 
characters down to the present time. 

There are fac-simile reproductions of rare manuscripts, state 
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